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Psyehoanalvsis and the Classics 


NORMAN O. BROWN 


[7HILE ScHOoLaRS from every field 
are honoring Sigmund Freud, in 
this centenary of his birth, for his con- 
tribution to our knowledge of man—and 
what if not man is the subject matter 
of the humanities?—I have yet to hear 
a single classicist lift his voice. Can 
classical studies afford to be thus in- 
sulated from one of the main currents 
of thought in our time? Whitehead, in 
The Aims of Education,! has these 
words to say to classicists: ‘‘The only 
use of a knowledge of the past is to 
equip us for the present. .. . The com- 
munion of saints is a great and inspir- 
ing assemblage, but it has only one 
possible hall of meeting, and that is the 
present.’’ In an essentially Whitehead- 
ian spirit Professor Barraclough, the 
mediaeval historian who has become 
Toynbee’s successor at the head of the 
Royal Institute for International Af- 
fairs, in a recent collection of essays 
asks what has gone wrong with histori- 
cal studies—and if historians find 
grounds for self-criticism surely classi- 
cists can also—and calls for a ‘‘new 
attitude,’’ ‘‘not so much new knowledge 
as a new vision playing on old facts,”’ 
to “restore the connection between past 
and present, between history and life.’’= 
In the same spirit, Professor Else, in 
his presidential address to the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and 








This paper was read to the Connecticut Section 
of the Classical Association of New England in 
New Haven, October, 1956. 
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South, warns that ‘‘The Classics have 
got to speak to the individual spirit of 
modern man, or they are as dead as 
Ozymandias or Bahram, the Great 
Hunter.’’® 

A ‘“‘new attitude,”’ a ‘‘new vision’’ are 
high-sounding aspirations; but just 
what do they consist in, and how do we 
come by them? The answer is, I think, 
first that a new vision consists in a new 
formulation of the perennial problem, 
what is man? And second, these peri- 
odic reformulations of the perennial 
problem are forced upon those who 
have eyes to see by the drama of the 
insistent present. This is what our great 
Mommsen meant when he said that 
‘*history is the record of human life, 
and you cannot learn to realize the life 
of the past except by experience of the 
present, and by independent thought.”’ 
And thus Barraclough insists in his 
essay on ‘‘the end of European history,”’ 
that historical studies cannot be after 
1945 what they were before. 


The signs that since 1945 human his- 
tory has entered a new phase can be 
seen on every side—not only in politics, 
but also in art, in philosophy, in re- 
ligion. There is of course more than 
one way to interpret the signs of our 
times: there is the new conservatism in 
politics, the new orthodoxy in religion, 
the kitchen-sink school of art. All of 
these are in the nature of hypotheses, 
or wagers on which serious minds are 
willing to bet their lives, in academic 
parlance, their lifework of research. 
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Time alone will tell which lives are 
wasted and which worth while. It is 
therefore in full consciousness that I 
may be wrong that I ask you to enter- 
tain for a moment the hypothesis that 
the essence of our time is the super- 
annuation of political and economic 
problems as such, and their transfor- 
mation into psychological problems. 
The bright new star in our horizon is 
the growing awareness that man can 
do anything he wants to: an entirely 
new social problem will face the next 
generation—what does man _ really 
want? And the dark new star in our 
horizon is our experience of the holo- 
caustic self-destruction which man, not 
knowing what he wants, is capable of. 
But in either case the essential ques- 
tion has become what does man really 
want? And, of course, the province of 
man’s real, and secret, desires is the 
province which Freud claimed for his 
own. 

If we make the wager that the vital 
center of the human problem has be- 
come psychology, in the deepest and 
broadest sense, then the study of the 
Classics remains crucial in any ‘“‘search 
for historical light on the nature and des- 
tiny of man,’’ to quote Professor Bar- 
raclough’s formulation of the goal of 
historical studies. The period from the 
foundation of the first cities to the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire is a crucial 
turning point in the psychological evo- 
lution of man; and the genius of the 
Greeks emerges more clearly than ever 
if we focus attention on what. kind of 
men they were. But in order to lay be- 
fore the serious-minded public, or be- 
fore our students in colleges and even 
high schools, psychological insights into 
the nature of classical man which will 
really enrich their own general psycho- 
logical reflections, we will have to be- 
gin by recognizing that our common- 
sense, commonplace, set of psychologi- 
cal concepts are utterly inadequate be- 
fore the mystery of the human heart, 
whether ancient or modern. And one 
of the quickest ways of discovering that 


there is more to the human heart than 
was dreamt of in our philosophy is to 
read Freud’s General Introduction to 
Psychoanalysis. To say that there is 
more to human psychology than meets 
the eye, is, in more technical language, 
to accept the basic Freudian postulate 
of the existence of unconscious motives 
in ancient man as well as modern man. 
I do not know of much classical 
scholarly work which probes beneath 
the surface of Greek psychology and 
uses the concept of the unconscious; 
but there is Sven Ranulf’s The Jealousy 
of the Gods and the Growth of Crim- 
inal Law at Athens;* although Ranulf’s 
key concept, unconscious resentment, 
is derived from Nietzsche rather than 
from Freud. And Cornford’s last book, 
Principium Sapientiae,® opens up, for 
the first time, the analysis of the un- 
conscious presuppositions of Greek 
philosophy; his debt to psychoanalysis 
is evident from his essay on ‘‘The Un- 
conscious Element in Literature and 
Philosophy.’’® 

Once we embark on a serious investi- 
gation of psychological problems in the 
ancient world, we will find ourselves in 
exhilarating and bewildering seas. We 
will not find charts in the standard 
repertoire of classical authorities: wild 
prophets, long neglected, will come in- 
to their own. Nietzsche was demolished 
by the pontifex maximus of classi- 
cal scholarship, Wilamowitz; but he 
strangely lives to stimulate American 
students to an interest in the Classics 
in a way that Wilamowitz does not: I 
am thinking not only of the Birth of 
Tragedy, but also of Homer’s Contest, 
and the essay on Socrates in Twilight 
of the Idols. Burckhardt’s Cultural His- 
tory of Greece is still the only one, 
and has never been translated into Eng- 
lish. Spengler’s (The Decline of the 
West) baroque style is a standard butt 
for academic humor, while his peculiar 
insights are ignored, for example his 
analysis of the difference between the 
classical and the modern sense of time, 
and that chapter on the psychology of 
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the city, ancient and modern, which in- 
spired Mumford’s Culture of Cities. 

Although such writers as Nietzsche, 
Burckhardt and Spengler provide need- 
ful stimulation, their inspired intui- 
tions are now no adequate substitute 
for exact psychological investigation. 
There is already in existence a body 
of exact techniques for exploring the 
less obvious, that is to say the uncon- 
scious, aspects of what may be loosely 
called ‘‘national character’’—any na- 
tional character. These techniques de- 
veloped out of the fruitful interplay 
between psychoanalysis and anthropol- 
ogy: the result of the application of 
these techniques to the analysis of spe- 
cific cultures may be seen in the work 
of such scholars as Margaret Mead, 
Kardiner, Erikson and others. Are 
these psychoanalytical-anthropological 
techniques adaptable to the study of 
Greece and Rome? I think Professor 
Dodds’ book, The Greeks and the Ir- 
rational, is important as courageous 
and successful pioneering in this direc- 
tion; see for example his successful 
exploitation of the concepts of ‘‘shame 
culture’ and ‘‘guilt culture.’’* I would 
like to see a whole school of research 
following Professor Dodds’ lead. And 
Professor Onians’ book, The Origins of 
European Thought,* supplies a wealth 
of material to work on. I do not doubt 
that the first adventures by classicists 
in this direction will be marred by the 
errors and exaggerations which charac- 
terize some of the anthropologists’ ef- 
forts in the same direction: in strange 
territories errors are inevitable and 
profitable. In any case if we do not set 
our minds to this project, I assure you 
the psychologists and psychoanalysts 
will. My ex-colleague from the psy- 
chology department at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, David McClelland, now at Har- 
vard, is about to publish a study of 
what he calls need-for-achievement mo- 
tivation in ancient Greece. 

But even if we do not accept the 
specific techniques of the psychoana- 
lytical anthropologists, we cannot re- 
main a serious influence on modern 


thought unless we are at least willing 
to study, to write about, and to lecture 
about those two topics which after 
Freud cannot be passed over in silence, 
sex and the family. Perhaps Freud 
goes too far in his emphasis on sex 
and infancy in the determination of 
character: but no historian can any 
longer ignore these aspects of any civ- 
ilization. A glimpse, admittedly ama- 
teurish, into territory of which histo- 
rians have preferred to remain uncon- 
scious, is provided by Rattray Taylor’s 
recent little book, Sex in History.” 
There is a particular need for modern 
monographs on the Greek and Roman 
family, paying attention to all those 
aspects of family life to which psycho- 
analysis drew attention, including, sit 
venia verbo, Greek and Roman toilet- 
training patterns. If, with the help of 
Freud, we recover the proper attitude 
of humility and wonder before the mys- 
tery of human psychology, we must 
recognize that we are at present too 
ignorant to know whether toilet-train- 
ing patterns are important or not. 
But such a turn towards psychology 
does not simply mean a turn towards 
new problems in the Classics: it also 
means a new perspective on old prob- 
lems. I suggested that the essential 
novelty of our times is the transfor- 
mation of political and economic prob- 
lems into psychological problems. What 
this paradox means is that we are dis- 
covering that what we took to be po- 
litical and economic problems are turn- 
ing out at a deeper level to be, and 
always to have been, psychological 
problems. Thus formulated, the hypoth- 
esis has direct bearing on major un- 
solved problems of ancient history. To 
take one example, our study of the 
economics of the ancient world—even 
the greatest studies, such as Rostov- 
tzeff’'s—has assumed, as modern eco- 
nomic theory has assumed, that eco- 
nomics is always and everywhere 
economics; that is to say that the psy- 
chological aims sustaining economic 
activity are always and everywhere 
the same. “ iven this tacit assumption— 
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an assumption about human psychol- 
ogy—the problem of the economic de- 
cline of the ancient world, and the 
failure of the ancient world to develop 
technology, have proved insoluble. The 
very able attempts by Farrington and 
Wallbank to answer the problem on 
economic determinist lines, to attrib- 
ute the decline to the institution of 
slavery, have reached a cul-de-sac, as 
Edelstein’s careful appraisal showed. 
This scholar points to the new direction 
research will have to take when he 
says, “It seems to me that in order to 
understand the attitude of the ancients 
toward technology, the basic values 
underlying ancient life must be con- 
sidered, the fundamental aims and 
deep-rooted convictions of those who 
concerned themselves’ with  inven- 
tions.’’!1% Edelstein in effect is saying 
that the problem of why the ancients 
failed to develop technology is a psy- 
chological problem. I would only add 
that I suspect that the deep-rooted con- 
victions to which Edelstein refers may 
be deeper than he thinks—more specifi- 
cally that they are in the unconscious 
strata of the ancient psyche. One of the 
few easily intelligible articles by a pro- 
fessional psychoanalyst on a classical 
subject is Hanns Sachs’ piece ‘On 
the Delay of the Machine Age,” 
in which he develops the _ thesis 
(I crudify to abbreviate) that the 
ancients did not develop technology 
because they loved the human body 
too much to be eager to get rid of 
it by substituting automation.1! To 
define the ancients’ attitude toward 
the human body Sachs introduces the 
technical psychoanalytical term Nar- 
cissism: perhaps we should be more 
interested in these psychoanalytical 
terms, with their frequent classical 
allusions. 

In the field of politics, contemporary 
events, on both sides of the iron curtain, 
point to the problem of leadership—the 
Fiihrerprinzip—as the central riddle. 
Here the work of ancient historians— 
Thucydides and Tacitus—and modern 
historians, especially in the field of Ro- 


man politics, puts us in a position to 
make a contribution towards clarifying 
the pressing practical issues very ably 
stated by Walter Lippmann in his latest 
book, Essays in the Public Pl 
phy.12 But our study of ancient politics 
is, I think, inhibited by the defect which 
limits our comprehension of modern 
politics—a failure to appreciate the ir. 
rational factor in human behavior. And, 
of course, the irrational is the factor 
that Freud claimed to illumine. And 
yet, if we pay no attention to the ir. 
rational factor in Greek political his- 
tory, we have not learned the rudiments 
of what Thucydides is trying to teach 
us. Or, to take an illustration from Ro- 
man history, we still do not know what 
made the law-abiding citizenry of 
Rome, steeled and tempered by the 
Carthaginian wars, break out into that 
insane orgy of self-destruction which is 
the Roman Revolution. Here again, the 
attempt to explain Roman politics from 
the Gracchi to Julius Caesar as the re- 
flection of rational class interests, has, 
I think, broken down. Perhaps the best 
answer is that implied by Cato’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘What was to become of Rome 
when she should no longer have any 
state to fear?’’ Cato’s question suggests 
that the cause of the Roman Revolution 
was psychological: the innate aggres- 
siveness of the Roman character, so 
long directed at external enemies, now 
had to find enemies within its own 
borders. But if we follow this line of 
thought, we are close to Freud's dark 
hypothesis of an innate fund of ir 
rational aggressiveness in human nha 
ture, the disposal of which is the prime 
obstacle to hime: happiness. 


loso- 


I have tried to indicate the psycho- 
logical frontier of classical studies 
which beckons students of all ages wh 
have the stomach for what Whitehead 
called Adventures of Ideas. If classical 
scholars were to explore that psyche 
logical frontier, they would honor, both 
in deed and in word, the great Jewish 
pioneer born in Vienna 100 years ago 


Wesleyan University 
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Notes 6 In The Unwritten Philosophy and Other Essays 
(New York, 1949) pp. 14-15 (Cambridge, 1950) pp. 1-13. — 
“The Larger View of History,’’ Times Liter- : Ceraatay, endd pp. 28-50. 

ry Supplement, no. 2,810 (January 6, 1956) sup- S (Cambridge, 1951) 

plement p. ii; reprinted in his History in a 9 (New York, 1954). 

Changing World (Oxford, 1956). 10 ‘Recent Interpretations of Ancient Science,” 
CJ 52 (1956) 7. Journ. of the Hist. of Ideas 13 (1952) 583 
(London, 1933). 11 Psychoanalytical Quarterly 2 (1933) 404-24 
(Cambridge, 1952). 12 (Boston, 1955) 


A Version of Ovid, Amores 3. 2 


I'm here, that’s right, but no delight in horseflesh brought me here, 
Yet I’m a fan of any man on whom you bet, my dear. 

I sat with you to chat with you (alihough the tumult’s great), 

To speak my mind, lest you be blind to love that you create. 

You eye the race: I view your face. Why not? Let each one gaze 

On what he will and take his fill of what the sight may graze. 

Should Fate’s decree make me to be as is this charioteer, 

The object of your anxious love, I’ll cast away all fear 

And stand supreme behind my team as past the gate it strains; 

My quick whip cracks on flagging backs; I jerk the sagging reins. 
Now, heart, be brave! I barely shave the goal with inner wheel; 

As on I race, I spy your face. Reins float, my senses reel. 

Islow my pace... 

As Pelops, too, by sight of you, his Hippodamia dear, 

From business lured was nearly skewered by Dad’s Pisaean spear, 
Quite a close call, but after all he won through loved one’s grace: 
May girls’ good will assist our skill wherever we may race. 


Why shrink? You’ll fail. The barrier rail opposes such retreats. 

How circumspect the architect who first built grandstand seats! 

You, what’s your name, have you no shame? Yes, you there on the right! 
The lady’s side is scarified, you’re crowding her so tight. 

And you, behind, please be so kind as to pull in your knees 

And let our backs at last relax from that annoying squeeze. 

Your wraps have tumbled, all are jumbled on the step or floor. 

Reach down,—but no, I’ll get them. So; I’ll pick them up once more. 

0 jealous cape, how could you drape and hide such lovely ankles? 

The farther you advance your view—O jealous cape, this rankles. 

Such are the legs Milanion begs to fondle later at night; 

He wishes them his as he sees them whiz Atalanta before him in flight. 
With such legs can a painted Diana fly in girded haste 

To chase with bow a noble doe, she herself even more chaste. 

I burned before. Now, clothed no more, your legs add fire to fire; 

Isee from these the rest can please that’s decked by your attire. 

The air is hot; this fan I’ve got I'll wave,—a breeze will start. 

Or is this heat the blaze of sweet affection in my heart? 

During my chatter some dusty matter settled on your dress: 

0 filthy dust, away you must from her pure snowiness. 
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{Ah, the procession!) 

Thou at the head, with wings outspread, O goddess Victory, 

Bring outcome sure to my amour! Now you who plough the sea, 
Let’s have three cheers as Neptune nears. (I'll stay on terra firma.) 
I’ve no hurrahs for warlike Mars: midst arms love’s doves can’t murmur. 
Now greet Apollo with sounding holloa, soothsayers! Sister Phoebe 
Will make supreme in field and stream each pious hunter’s BB. 
Be kind, Minerva. to all who serve a turn at the loom; now shine 
And raise a noise, you country boys, for gods of corn and wine. 
Pollux, assist the pugilist; Castor, the riding master; 

I bow to Venus and the keenness of baby archers’ darts,— 

Come pierce two hearts! 

Dearest of gods, one of your nods will tell me that this maid 

Now wooed by me will soon feel free and ready to be loved. 

She nods, she stirs! all power is hers, even amid this throng. 
Granted what she just promised me, I'll never do you wrong. 

I swear to you I'll bear to you a reverence more divine 

For all the sum of years to come, just you, O mistress mine! 

But why permit yourself to sit, legs limp and oscillating? 

Your tippy toes can find repose here on this iron grating. 

The main event! The praetor’s sent the chariots from the gate: 
The field is free. Aha! I see on whom you concentrate. 

Whoever you choose can hardly lose; look at his chariot swish! 
His horses know how fast to go in answer to your wish. 

O wretched soul! Around that goal his arc was much too wide: 
Control your course! The next man’s horse is coming up inside. 
Watch what you do! My girl is blue. Give those left reins your all! 
We’ve been the backer of a slacker. Citizens, vote recall! 

This race is bogus, shake your togas, speak your mind, stand tall! 
Calloch, callay, they shake away. Now you, my dear, repair 

Here to my breast in safety, lest some toga muss your hair. 


Again the posts lie open: hosts of motley-colored steeds 

Fly forth again. O best of men, with you a girl’s heart speeds, 

So conquer now, fulfill a vow, fulfill both hers and mine! 

You’ve won! Her wishes turned out propitious. My wish is next in line. 
His trophy’s caught, 

Mine’s to be sought— 

Her bright eyes glint a laughing hint, a promise half-expressed. 
That’s all I'll say. Another day I’!] tell you all the rest. 


Yale University, STANLEY APPELBAUM 
Graduate School 
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MARGARET M. FORBES, EDITOR 


LATIN AND GREEK AV BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Classics teachers will be interested in ob- 
taining from their local AV departments a 
copy of Educational Screen and Audio- 
Visual Guide for November, 1956 (vol. 35, 
no. 9, whole number 346). 

A bibliography of Latin and Greek AV ma- 
terials has been prepared by David M. 
Silverstone, Director, AV Center, University 
of Bridgeport. Connecticut. A valuable 
source list is included at the end of the 
bibliography which is limited to Films, 
Filmstrips, Tapes, Records, Slides. This 
reader noticed such misprints as Quis Cuin 


series, and Latin Loquimur series. Mr. 
Silverstone also seems not to have heard 
of two other popular tape series: Living 


Language and Living Heritage, produced by 
EMC of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
However, he does say, ‘‘The fact remains 
that Latin and Greek are still with us, and 
as teachers we should do the best 
teaching job possible and accomplish this 
with the best tools possible. As a former 
Latin teacher, I thought this list of ma- 
terials might aid some other teacher of 
the classics.”’ 


INDIANA SCHOLARSHIP 
GERTRUDE EWING 


The joint high school-college Latin Recruit- 
ment Committee, appointed by the Indiana 
College Classical Teachers Association and 
the Classical Language Section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association, has in- 
itiated the awarding of a Latin scholar- 
ship to an outstanding high-school student 
in Indiana planning to continue the study of 
Latin in a college of his own choice, with a 
view to preparing to teach Latin. Funds 
for the scholarship come from individual 
contributions of Latin teachers of Indiana, 
as well as the two classical organizations 
sponsoring the scholarship. 

The recipient of the 1956-57 scholarship 
is Miss Joyce Deanne Stearnes, New Castle, 
Indiana, who is now enrolled at Franklin 
College. 

Indiana State Teachers College, 

Terre Haute 


BOONVILLE MURAL 


The Boonville (Ind.) Enquirer recently gave 
a nice spread in its columns to the high- 
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school Latin department and its teacher, 
Olivia Haas. In addition to quoting Miss 
Haas on the values to be derived from 


studying Latin, the paper included a cut of 
the remarkable mural painted by Donald 
Toole when he was a Latin student. He 
now a professional artist. The mural, which 
occupies the east wall of the Latin room, 
pictures the major gods and goddesses of 
the Graeco-Roman world. Miss Haas says, 
‘Some of the smaller items in the picture 
like Venus’ rose, Pluto’s key, etc., make 
valuable aids in teaching mythology.’’ 


is 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY LATIN CLUB 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 

This year marks the 25th 
the founding of Sodalitas Latina at Alfred 
University in New York. Dr. G. Stewart 
Nease, Professor of Classical Languages at 
Alfred, has been advisor to the club during 
this time. Twenty-one new members were 
initiated this year, bringing the current total 
up to almost 40 students. Students studying 


anniversary of 


Latin are the majority of members, but 
interested students may hold _ associate 
memberships. The group meets once a 


month during the college year and sponsors 
several special events for the club and the 


campus community. 
“A Roman banquet is held each spring 
with club members attending in Roman 


costume, the boys in togas, and the girls in 
stolas. Several freshman members of the 
organization usually selected for the 
role of slaves. The menu and the program 
at the banquet are printed in Latin on a 
Roman scroll. 

“The club has often 
skits which are open to 
sponsored the showing 
with a Roman setting. 

‘Sodalitas Latina,’’ explains 
“is an organization of students interested 
in the study of the Latin language and 
Roman culture. Our activities include a 
combination of educational and social pro- 


are 


presented Roman 
the public and has 
of special movies 


Dr. Nease, 


grams designed by the students for the 
benefit of the students. 


“Student officers of the Latin Club this 
year are: Howard Jarolmen of Yonkers, 
president; Georgia J. Machotka of Endicott, 
vice president; and L. Roberta Armstrong 
of Alfred, secretary-treasurer.’’ 
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THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY—LATIN 
NEW YORK CITY 

ISRAEL WALKER 
The Board of Education of the City of 
New York has just issued its Course of 
Study, Modern Languages and _ Latin— 
Grades 8-12, produced by a committee of 
teachers under the direction of Theodore 
Huebner, Director of Foreign Languages, 
and William H. Bristow, Director of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research. It is a 
56-page statement of the objectives, scope, 
and emphases of foreign-language study. 
The following departures from the former 
course are noteworthy: 

1. Objectives—Reading is replaced as the 
primary aim by the four communication 
skills—listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing. For Latin, however, the primary 
aim is still reading, the other aims being 
related to the common goals for all lan- 
guage study. 

2. Scope—Six languages: French, Ger- 
man, modern Hebrew, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish. Grammar sequences have been 
modified. The facts of foreign culture and 
civilization are introduced directly through 
influences and traditions present in the im- 
mediate environment and then by the study 
of regions and countries, through broad 
units of study. The fourth-year courses are 
left broad and flexible. 

3. Emphases—Foreign-language study “‘is 
viewed as an_ integration of linguistic 
skills, cultural knowledge, and attitudes of 
understanding and appreciation of other 
peoples. Hence stress is laid on a co-ordi- 
nated approach.’’ Emphasis is placed ‘‘on 
pupil participation in meaningful experi- 
ences, and on functional activities and so- 
cialized procedures.”’ 

“The objectives of the study of Latin 
are: to develop the ability to read and 
understand Latin; to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the indebtedness of the English lan- 
guage to Latin: to gain a knowledge of 
Roman@ivilization through readings in 
Latin and English; to realize the historical 
and cultural contributions of Roman civil- 
ization to western civilization, especially as 
related to an understanding of the structure 
of modern society.’’ 

Specific suggestions are here made, and 
will be elaborated in further materials, for 
oral practice, understanding and speaking 
activities, reading activities, grammar, vo- 
cabulary (for both recognition and mas- 
tery), correlative English grammar, and 
topics for cultural activities. The teaching 
of syntax is considered of paramount im- 





portance from the beginning. Interesting 
too, and commendable, is the advice to the 
teacher to ‘‘strive to avoid both extremes 
(i.e., of exact and of free translation) and 
to set a standard for careful translation 
into good, idiomatic English.’’ 

The fourth year is aimed at appreciation 
of good literature through the study of Ver. 
gil and Ovid, and points up idealism, pa- 
triotism, and principles of national conduct 

I believe teachers of Latin outside of 
N.Y.C. will find much of interest and profit 
in this Course of Study and in the materials 
that will accompany it. 

Long Island City High School 


To See Ourselves 
DANIEL W. MARSHALL 


[Professor Marshall, Chairman of the De. 
partment of Education at Tufts University, 
delivered a paper to members of the New 
England workshop last summer. His words 
of praise, warning, question and recommen- 
dation, coming from a long-time friend of 
the Classics, deserved, in the opinion of 
his hearers, a much wider audience among 
both college and high-school teachers. They 
likewise merit the thoughtful consideration 
of all of us. Using The Classical Journal 
(1955-56) as a source for his statements re- 
garding Latin teachers and Latin teaching 
today, he said in the following excerpts 

First off, it seems worthy of remark 
that the section entitled the Teacher's 
Scrapbook and the reports from _ various 
swap-shop sections all indicate that this 
has been a year of stock-taking and self- 
appraisal. In my estimate such critical self- 
awareness bespeaks a healthy outlook for 
Latin. So very often, one of the identifying 
hallmarks of a good teacher is his sense 
of misgiving that he may not be doing as 
well as he would like to do. In contrast, a 
poor teacher is apt to lack the requisite 
imagination to sense that his job could be 
done better. Insofar as I am aware, the 
pages of this year’s Journal do not contain 
any new and revolutionary teaching meth- 
ods which seem likely to sweep through 
all Latin classrooms with the force of 2 
rip tide, but there is evidence both that 
several teachers are experimenting with 
different methods as a regular part of thei! 
day’s work, and that a majority of Latin 
teachers certainly wish to perform thei 
job with zest and vivacity—and thereby 
the whole job better. 

Despite such favorable comment, I 4 
wish to enjoin you against one negative 
attitude which, although it may appeal 
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but rarely, is bound to do Latin no good. I 
have in mind the very slight disparage- 
ment that an extreme minority of Latin 
teachers at rare times express toward mod- 
ern foreign languages. You hardly need 
to be told that language teachers of every 


sort are in close camp together; conse- 
quently you should be watchful that a 


quick-spoken colleague is not allowed to 
give needless offense. However righteously 
the classicist may have been provoked 
in my eyes it has never become the noble 
patrician to refer to educators and school 
administrators as ‘“‘termites’’ and ‘‘rack- 
eteers’’ and if ever such acrimony were 
to split linguists asunder, every one of us 
would surely suffer. 

In commenting upon the Journal, most of 
my attention will be given to the published 
report of what Professor Sterling Dow said 
in this room last year and to the three 
articles which have resulted from the sur- 
vey recently conducted by Professor Atkins 
and others of the Committee on Educational 
Training and Trends. However, in passing 
may I also say that Sister Maria Thecla’s 
article on the value of translation in the 
December issue and Mr. Thayer’s report 
from St. Paul’s School in both instances 
made me feel very good. 

The distinguished critic, Edmund Wilson, 
received considerable praise for his pro- 
posed new course of study in Latin, but I 
am both hopeful and confident that a good 
many of you will think twice before rele- 
gating Caesar, Cicero and most of the 
Aeneid to some sort of limbo. According 
to his plan, the school boy would undoubted- 
ly develop an ear for Latin and a much 
greater awareness of poetic beauty. Even 
so, I was comforted to learn that St. Paul’s 
School had at least not anticipated Wilson. 
Among Latinists, I certainly would have 
been an arch conservative, for upon read- 
ing Wilson’s parenthetical remark, ‘‘don’t 
worry about Aeneas and Dido—except to 
explain Dido when she turns up in Hades— 
which episode is likely to make the boys 
think that both Aeneas and Virgil were 
muffs,” my own reaction had to be—why, 
this is as subversive as anything I have 
read this year! 

Professor Sterling Dow’s published lec- 
ture wherein he urges that the core of 
your profession should be strengthened is 
by all means worth reading anew. I liked 
the way he challenged his own colleagues, 
college professors of the classics, to have 
a much closer regard for what is going 
on in secondary-school classrooms. He does 
not use such a homely expression, but my 


own way of putting it would be that college 
professors of all subjects might well de- 
velop such a habit if for no other reason 
than to water their own roots. Colleges 
may once have dominated the secondary 
schools, but of late the fault has been 
that college teachers have been far too 
aloof. As a consequence, schools and col- 
leges have both suffered accordingly. 

Professor Dow was just as forthright in 
accusing Latin teachers at all levels of 
having been too long on the defensive. We 
can understand why classicists have per- 
haps been susceptible to feelings of infer- 
iority but such feelings are so likely to 
work to a teacher’s disadvantage in his 
relations with students that they are a 
luxury which no subject field can afford. 
No matter how inexperienced in other re- 
spects you may judge me to be, please 
don’t make the mistake of thinking that 
I have no first-hand knowledge of what it 
means to be well-nigh forced to take the 
defensive and of knowing that a _ subject 
which happens to be dear to me is often 
looked upon as being inferior. I refer, of 
course, to the not always enviable position 
of a proponent of education within the 
college of liberal arts. As with you, perhaps 
my best assurance of personal equanimity 
is the strong conviction that whatever hap- 
pens I have something more important to 
do than to squabble. 

I am sorry that Professor Dow did not 
urge you to press your case with parents 
and citizens much more intensively. As all 
of us know, at rare times even to our 
regret, the schools of this nation actually 
belong to the people. More so, indeed, than 
in any other country. Convince enough par- 
ents that advanced Latin should be re- 
stored to the schools and alJl the school 
administrators who gather in Atlantic City 
could never check the trend. Quite honestly, 
my impulse is to think that some fewer 
professional educators than you may imag- 
ine actually would wish to obstruct you, 
but before any such reverse trend is likely 
to overtake our citizens some really valiant 
Romans must move to the fore. 

Although the way Professor Dow suggests 
that he would undertake to teach Caesar 
impresses me very favorably, you may re- 
member that he does not really believe 
that Caesar has a proper place in the 
secondary school. Professor Dow is by no 
means alone in such a feeling. I hope that 
our modern teachers have reflected care- 
fully con this matter and are in no sense 
using Caesar as a scapegoat. However it is, 
once you are sure that Caesar must be 
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replaced, my advice is that you should 
move with dispatch to make appropriate 
substitution, for the longer you retain 


Caesar when your heart is not really in it, 
the closer have vou ceme to educational 
bankruptcy. 

For me, Professor Dow was at his very 
best when he urged you to make sure to 


give other people, students especially, the 


feeling that they were in contact with a 
vital person. Urging you to strive to de- 


velop yourself and all other persons, as 
individuals, he said that you should teach 
with a sense of dignity and with a feeling 
that the matter in hand is grandly all right. 
“Cultivate your curiosity till your curiosity 
is avid’’—were you and I and every other 
teacher to follow that maxim, our Ameri- 


can schools would be transformed even 
within the next academic year. 

Even though its sampling of the total 
population of Latin teachers is conceded 


to be unreliable, the Committee working 
under Professor Atkins has quite obviously 
done Latin a real service by triangulating 
its position here at mid-century. I especial- 
ly applaud the members of this Committee 
for suggesting at least that the long-range 
future of Latin depends greatly upon the 
interest and success of present Latin teach- 
ers in working with and through citizens 
and school boards. 

Admittedly, the declining enrollments in 
Latin above the second year is a most 
serious portent. Other agencies should try 
to offer some help, but your own first line 
of departure starts with the students that 
you already have and with their parents 
who probably need to know you better. 
Nobody can deny that it is a hard, uphill 
business to try to improve the public’s 
taste, but the outcome in this case is bound 
to be so crucial that I beg you not to 
shun the hard undertaking even though it 
may smack of another assignment wherein 
Apollo is being asked to serve Admetus. 

Petty as my point may seem, I must 
disagree sharply with the survey Commit- 
tee when they disparage the supervision of 
study halls, the personal guidance of stu- 
dents, and the sponsorship of activities as 
being so much ‘“‘busy work”’ for teachers. 
I quote the Committee when I use the 
words ‘‘busy work.’’ Regretfully, these ac- 
tivities are usual.y burdensome and time- 
consuming, but who is to deny that they 
ire also one of the best means a teacher 
has at his command to extend his influence 
and win allegiance for the good things that 
he stands for. As some of you could easily 
would be the case, here at Tufts 


predict 


MARSHALL 


College I know from observation that al] 
the members of our Classics Department 
seem to take personal interest in the actiyj- 
ties of the Classics Club. At the high-schoo] 
level continuous involvement with students 
is even more the very heart of teaching 
Let any teacher of an elective subject be- 
grudge students any reasonable amount of 
such time and gradually his classes wil] 
go unattended—perhaps rightly so, I say 

Much as the survey Committee regrets 
thet combination teaching-assignments are 
necessary, the members do recommend 
that all prospective Latin teachers should 
be encouraged to prepare to teach another 
subject as well. In the face of things, | 
believe that this is sound advice. Apart 
from its being a necessity, I do not mean 
to try to defend combination assignments 
but seemingly since they cannot be avoided 


they do at times give a Latin teacher a 
natural opportunity to encourage pupils 
whom he might not otherwise meet, to 


develop an interest in his favorite subject 
I think of English specifically because it 
is my opinion that if more English courses 
at the junior high-school level were to pass 
to Latin teachers, the pupils would not 
be falling into very good hands, but 
more of them would probably progress 
farther in Latin in the years immediately 
ahead. 

How is the keener competition for college 
admission that we anticipate within the 
decade likely to affect Latin enrollments 
above the second year? The Committee 
seems not to have considered this question 
extensively, although fear was expressed 
whether parents would insist upon their 
children taking Latin or any subject that 
might make a high over-all average less 
certain. I think the Committee might well 
have been far more hopeful. It is my con- 
viction that extended time with Latin does 
increase the linguistic ability of our more 
able students. I am also confident that our 
existing scholastic-aptitude tests measure 
growth in English vocabulary and powe! 
of comprehension with a degree of relia- 
mistakes, ad- 


nly 
only 


bility. Despite their many 
missions officers are not nincompoops. If 


Latin does what you and I think it does 
its success is bound to show up and be 
recognized. In the years just ahead, if it 
were only to happen—ani it could happen— 
that an unexpectedly high proportion of our 
new national merit scholarship winners 
could be found to have had _ third and 
fourth-year Latin in their educational back- 
ground, such a statistic would do consid- 


erable good for your cause, and it would 
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be heeded, even by parents, I assure you. 
Finally, as a matter of tactics, I think 
classicists might well give at least some 
attention to the regional high-school move- 
ment. Rather slowly during the past dec- 
ade, clear across the nation, clusters of 
small high schools have been combined to 
form a single centrally located institution 
which is expected to provide a _ greater 
number of course offerings at a reduced 
cost per student. How has Latin fared in 
such newly consolidated high schools? I 
confess that I have no knowledge. but seem- 
ingly it would be good for the friends of 
Latin to exert efforts in these critical 
places to see that advanced Latin becomes 
one of the increased offerings. In just such 
a venture and for exactly that sort of 
school let me say that I am fully prepared 
to join you! 

Tufts University 


State Activities, New Jersey 


Carolyn Bock of State Teachers College. 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey, edits the 
State Bulletin for Latin Teachers. Excerpts 
given below indicate the strength of their 
organization. 


CETT 

During the summer Professcr S. D. Atkins 
of Princeton University and chairman of 
the Committee on Educational Training and 
Trends, of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, sent news releases to educational 
editors of all the newspapers in the United 
States with a circulation of 50,000 and to 
the editor of each of the publications of the 
state education associations, e.g., N.J.E.A. 
Review. This is another point in the ‘‘en- 
lightening the public’’ program. 

Many of you followed the articles and 
letters appearing in the Newark Evening 
News. Professor Atkins considers this inter- 
change of ideas and open discussion healthy, 
showing interest in and support for the 
subject as well as provoking criticism that 
needs to be expressed in order to strengthen 
the case for Latin and provide a catalyst 
for the unfavorable reactions. 

Other papers and magazines have publi- 
cized Atkins’ findings. Among them, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts Telegram Gazette and 
the Buffalo Courier Express. School Ex- 
ecutive, September, 1956, pages 154-58, has 
an article ‘‘Add Third and Fourth Year 
Latin to Curriculum.’ Proof for a similar 
article in School and Society has been ap- 
proved for early publication. Call these to 
the attention of your principals, superin- 


tendents, guidance directors and local pa- 
pers. If you run across any articles or 
references to the Latin situation in the 
United States, please clip them with date 
and publication and forward them to Pro- 
fessor Atkins, 78 Alexander Street, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 


JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


M. D. LAFOUNTAIN 

State Chairman 
In New Jersey a trend similar to the na- 
tional one has been in progress. From the 
three original charter schools we now have 
an active list of 32. The first state con- 
vention was attended by a mere handful, 
but 840 students assembled last April at 
Rutgers. NUNTIUS, the state paper, is 
mimeographed four times yearly, having 
not only a wide state distribution, but also 
a large exchange list from the entire 
United States. 

Now why do we speak of these numbers? 
For one reason only—to show that some 
impression is being made on these students 
concerning the importance of Latin. Most 
chapters hold weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly 
meetings. Many states have several state 
executive board meetings each year. Thus 
these students have an opportunity to work 
on three levels. Naturally we know that 
not all will become classicists, but out of 
all these totals, surely some will be imbued 
with the desire to see Latin and the classics 
continue. If you are a Latin teacher, you 
can be of great service to our cause by 
forming a J.C.L. chapter in your school, and 
helping to carry on the werk. For complete 
information, write to Mrs. Helen Couphos, 
J.C.L. Sponsor, New Brunswick High School. 
If you already sponsor a J.C.L. chapter, 
take an active part. 

Last year N.J.J.C.L. sponsored a move- 
ment to establish a Latin Scholarship for 
a N.J. high-school graduate who would 
study Latin in college and agree to teach 
it in New Jersey. Money was collected 
through a penny-a-day donation by Latin 
students during Latin Week, and it is hoped 


that, in time, a permanent scholarship 
may be established. Send your contributions 
to Dr. Carolyn E. Bock. ... It should 


be here noted that this scholarship was 
thoroughly publicized at the 1956 national 
convention, with the result that many state 
chairmen adopted the idea, and will at- 
tempt to institute similar scholarships in 
their own states. In New Jersey, 40 per 
cent of our Latin teachers are over 50 
years of age, which means that nearly 
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half of them will have to be replaced in 
the next ten years. Doubtless other states 
have much the same situation. We must 
find or train new Latin teachers. The Jun- 
ior Classical League is a thriving and 
practical organization. Won’t you be an 
active part of it? 
Trenton Central High School 


JUNIOR HIGH LATIN 
GEORGE E. HARRISTON 


Points for Latin Plebs. If you are fortunate 
enough to have an exploratory language 
course in your junior high-school which in- 
cludes Latin, may I suggest a few things 
which may make your Latin ‘‘Plebs’’ be- 
come full-fledged Latin Veterans next year? 
The following suggestions have helped our 
first-year classes grow to ‘‘standing room 
only’’ enrollments. 

1. Make Latin live by teaching your stu- 
dents to speak it every day in the class- 
room. It really isn’t difficult. 

2. They are fascinated by 
Greek history. Give them plenty. 
on Roman life are very popular. 

3. Give them a smattering of French or 
another Romance language about which 
you know something. Makes them appre- 
ciate Latin even more! 

4. Give them as much simple grammar 
as you can. It helps them in their English 
and prepares them for the first weeks 


Roman and 
Reports 


SCHNUR 


in first-year Latin. 
Cleveland Junior High School 
Elizabeth 


BOOK NOTES 
SHERMAN P. YOUNG 


Two recent books from the Cambridggs 
University Press have proved of more than 
ordinary value to me. They ought to be 


helpful to secondary teachers of Latin 

Sir Frank Adcock’s little volume on 
Caesar As a Man of Letters clarifies the 
literary character of Caesar’s writings. The 
chapter on ‘‘The Military Man’”’ is re- 
vealing. Adcock’s chapter on the 
ian Corpus” is excellent. It is encouragin 
to have a scholar of Adcock’s stature pro- 
duce this new contribution to the literature 
on Caesar. 

Michael Grant’s Roman Literature is ; 
new survey of the literature of the Romans 
While Grant presents the latest findings of 
classical scholarship, he is so lucid that 
this book can be used by the non-expert 
Secondary teachers of Latin will utilize 
with profit the sections on Cicero, Virgil 
and Ovid. Grant has given me clearer in- 
sight into the literary foundations of our 
civilization. The appendix on ‘‘Who’s Who” 
is a concise chart cf useful information on 
all important Roman authors. 


Drew University 


**Caesar- 


A Housman Poem in Latin 


Here dead we lie, because we did not choose 


To live and shame the soil from which we sprang. 


Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose, 


But young men think it is—and we were young. 


Nostra sepulta hic ossa iacent, quod sprevimus almum 


Vivendo patriae dedecorasse solum. 


Non nimium, certo, malum est decedere vita, 


Sed iuvenes rentur, sed fuimus iuvenes. 


[Reprinted, by permission, from Harry C. Schnur, The ‘Nugulae’ 
of C. Arrius Nurus, private edition 


(New York, 1957) p. 10.) 
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Elephanti Laudes Praeclari 
pie composuit atque curiosis cum annote*onibus astrictius correxit 


VAN L. JOHNSON 


Beluas omnes praestitit Jumbo Saevus gubernantibus. 
Grandior monte, gravior plumbo. Naribus tonantibus 
Praeceps petit® valide 
Ingens elephantus qui Hostem, sed non callide: 
Iam fit maesto cantus mi, Machina non laeditur; 
Saltus parum mitibus Jumbo miser caeditur! 
Indicos! barritibus 
Undique impleverat Temptat quod ferratum est; 
Et timores severat.* Sane hoc erratum est: 
Ita constat palea 
Captus cum captantibus Farsus, fati alea, 
Cesserat, spectantibus Modo fuscum corium 
Eminens vi placuit Et repositorium. + 
Specieque. Tacuit Tamen nos extollimus; 
Tum plerumque opere Adhuc nomen” colimus 
Sobrius magnopere, Quod tu dederas, P. T. 
Ferreum dum viderat Barnum ei sospiti. 
Monstrum ac inciderat 
Ei tintinnaculo. Etiam fosso debilis lumbo® 
Regitur non baculo, Omnia signa‘? superat Jumbo. 
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Commentaria 


. Indicos delevit R. L. Carpenter, custos Jumbonis et Jumbonianis perdoctus; 


ergo emendavi: nunc scribo Africos, nam Jumbo in Africa natus est. 


2. Vates bacchatur: Jumbo a prima aetate in saepibus nutritus est. Tamen 


etiam parvulus suos furore dentes ita refregit ut prave per genas iterum 
gignerentur, id quod mirifica portendit, si incultis umquam lustris Jumbo 
usus esset. 


. Falso dictum: re vera, ut apparet, Jumbo a machina petebatur et ignomi- 


niose ictus a tergo cecidit pronus. Sed virtus non deploranda est eo quod 
pusillum socium, Thomam Thumb, in discrimine servasse fido dicitur 
auctore. 


. Reliquiae elephanti huius nunc restant in aedibus Universitatis Tuftensis, 


ubi proboscide accipiunt magna illos asses quos studiosi, priusquam ex- 
aminantur, anxio imponunt animo. Usum non dissimilem mos antiquum 
sanxisse videtur; cf. Plin. 8. 5. 14; Quint. 6. 3. 59; et al. 


. Non accurate ascriptum: Jumbo sic nominatus est antequam Barnum 


mancipio eum possedit; origo verbi obscurata est, fortasse Afra. 
Qua parte corporis fatale acceperit vulnus, incertum est; sed metricus non 
ignorat! 


. Ludorum causa simulacrum Jumbonis in insignibus collegii Tuftensis varie 


depingitur. 
Tufts University 








FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
Columbus, Ohio, April 18-20, 1957 
Headquarters: Deshler-Hilton Hotel. All regular sessions will 
be held in the *‘Hall of Mirrors*’ of the headquarters hotel. 


Program 
THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 18 
8:30 A.M. Registration will begin in Parlor 14 of the Deshler-Hilton Hotel. A registra- 
tion fee of $1.00 will be asked of all who attend the meeting in whole or in part 
9:30 A.M. First regular session for the reading of papers, KENNETH M. AsBotTr, Ohio 
State University, presiding. 
MortTIMER CHAMBERS, University of Chicago, ‘‘Plutarch and Dionysius on Coriolanus.” 
CiypE Murrey, State University of Iowa, ‘‘The Responsible Family in Greece and 
Rome.”’ 
A. P. Hamitton, Millsaps College, ‘‘Vergil and the Atom.” 
RACHEL SARGENT ROBINSON, Cincinnati, *‘The Women in Greek Athletics.” 
Intermission, 10 minutes 
CHaAUNCEY E. Fincu, Saint Louis University, ‘‘The Vatican Microfilm Collection at 
Saint Louis University.” 
H. G. Rosertson, Victoria College, University of Toronto, ‘‘Plato and Personal Rule.” 
W. E. GwarkIn, Jr., University of Missouri, ‘‘The Apology of Socrates for the 
General Reader.” 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
2:00 P.M. B. H. Narveson, St. Olaf College, presiding. 
WARREN D. ANDERSON, College of Wooster, *“‘Chapters from the History of the Simile.” 
HazeEL E. Barnes, University of Colorado, ‘‘The Case of Sosia versus Sosia (A New 
Look at Plautus’ Amphitryon).”’ 
D. HERBERT ABEL, Loyola University, ‘‘Defending Roscius of Ameria.’’ 
FEeELIx M. WASSERMANN, Kansas Wesleyan University, ‘‘Polybius: Political Thinker 
between the Hellenistic and the Roman World.’’ 
Intermission, 10 minutes 
FRANCES R. Biiss, Western Reserve University, ‘“‘Nullus Argento Color: The Value 
of Money in Greece and Rome.” 
CHARLES C. Mierow, Colorado College, ‘‘Saint Jerome: Christian Classicist.”’ 
Witt1iam A. McDonatp, University of Minnesota, ‘‘Choephori 691-699: A Translator’s 
Dilemma.”’ 
CHARLES R. Hart, Emory University, ‘‘A Frenchman Re-Writes the Ion of Euripides.” 
AFTERNOON TEA 
Following the close of the Thursday afternoon session, members of the Association 
are invited to be the guests at tea of the Ohio Classical Conference and the 
Columbus Latin Club, in the ‘‘Hall of Mirrors.”’ 
THURSDAY EVENING 
7:30 P.M. Harry J. LEoN, University of Texas, President-Elect of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, presiding. 
Pau, L. MacKenoprick, University of Wisconsin, ‘‘A Masterpiece of Roman Archi- 
tecture: Fortune’s Sanctuary at Praeneste’’ (illustrated). 
GLaDys MartTIn, Mississippi State College for Women, *‘Rome under the Emperors” 
(illustrated with original drawings). 
Intermission, 10 minutes 
Lucy A. WHITSEL, Marshall College, ‘‘Wandering over Many Lands with the Ver- 
gilians”’ (illustrated). 


NorRMAN T. Pratt, JR., Indiana University, ‘‘The Dedication of the Stoa of Attalus’’ 


(illustrated). 
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FIFTY-THIRD MEETING 


FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 19 


7:30 A.M. State Vice-Presidents’ Breakfast, Secretary-Treasurer JoHN N. HoucH, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, presiding, in Private Dining Room 10. 


9:30 A.M. FreD S. DUNHAM, University of Michigan, presiding. 

SHIRLEY F. StrREEBy, Marshall College Laboratory School, ‘‘Greek Education Com- 
pared to my Own.” 

DoNNIS MarTIN, Winthrop College, ‘‘Latin Week, Past and Present.” 

CHARLES D. Perry, University of Alabama, ‘‘Mythological References in Grand 
Opera.”’ 

Intermission, 10 minutes 

ANNE Kincssury LE Croy, Endicott Junior College, ‘‘The Shaggy Dog in the Roman 
Toga.”’ 

HELENE WILSON, Edsel Ford High School, Dearborn, Michigan, ‘‘Latin: General 
versus College Preparatory, or, ‘Make Hay While the Sun Shines.’ 

WILLIAM H. Wiis, University of Mississippi, ‘‘The Joint Committee of American 
Classical Organizations: A Report.’’ 

G. Rospert HOoLsiInNcer, Program Director, WOSU-TV (Ohio State University), “A 
Pre-View of Educational TV.’’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


2:00 P.M. Practicum in Classroom Uses of Audio-Visual Devices and Materials in Latin 
Teaching. Discussion of audio-visual resources in general that are available to 
Latin teachers, with special emphasis on film strips, and tape and disc recordings. 
Participants will act as demonstrators, and in turn raise questions of methodology 
and practical application. The audience will be invited to take part in the asking 
of questions. Equipment will be provided through the courtesy of the Teaching 
Aids Laboratory of Ohio State University. 

EpitH M. A. KovacH, Mumford High School, Detroit, Michigan, presiding. 
DonaLpD R. Honz, Central High School, Superior, Wisconsin. 
EILEEN JOHNSON, Anderson High School, Anderson, Indiana. 


4:00 P.M. ‘“‘You May be Teaching on TV Soon.’’ Marcrett C. ScHUttz, President of the 
Columbus Latin Club, will greet the Association from the University television 
station, WOSU (Channel 34), on the campus. The program will be received on sets 
in the ‘‘Hall of Mirrors.’’ CLareENce A. Forses, Department of Classical Languages, 
Ohio State University, assisted by G. Rogerr HoLsincer, Program Director, WOSU, 
will then give a demonstration TV program on Greek Athletics. 

Following the afternoon program, a brief meeting of the Southern Section of the 
Association will be subject to call in the ‘‘Hall of Mirrors.”’ 


FRIDAY EVENING 


7:00 P.M. Annual Subscription Banquet in the ‘‘Hall of Mirrors’’ ($4.00 per plate, in- 
cluding gratuity; formal dress optional); A. PeLzerR WaceNerR, College of William 
and Mary, presiding. 


Greetings to members of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South: 
FREDERIC W. HEIMBERGER, Vice-President, Ohio State University. 

C. L. Dumareg, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, City of Columbus. 

CLaRENCE A. Forbes, Ohio State University; President, Ohio Classical Conference. 


Response for the members of the Association: 
EsTHER WEIGHTMAN, University of Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Ovationes pro consuetudine societatis collegis bene merentibus oblatae: 
Witu1am C. KorFMacHeEr, Saint Louis University. 


Address: 
ALBERT Rapp, University of Tennessee, ‘‘The Lady and the Wit.”’ 


Presidential address: 
Norman J. DeWrrt, University of Minnesota, ‘Pro Romanis.”’ 
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FIFTY-THIRD MEETING 


SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 20 


9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, Inc., Norman J. DEWrrT, presiding. 

16:30 A.M. A picture of a state classical organization: the Ohio Classical Conference 
The President of the Ohio Classical Conference, CLARENCE A. Forses, Ohio State 
University, will preside. 

CLARENCE A. Forses, ‘‘The Objectives and History of the Ohio Classical Conference.” 

VircINIA MarKHAM, John Adams High School, Cleveland, ‘‘The Work of the Service 
Committee.’’ 

ADELE KNIGHT, Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio, ‘‘The System of County Repre- 
sentatives.”’ 

Paut R. Murpeuy, Ohio University, ‘“‘The Status and Current Problems of Latin 
Teachers in Ohio.’’ 


Committee on Local Arrangements 


Kenneth M. Abbott, Ohio State University; Rev. Anthony J. Becker, Pontifical College 
Josephinum: Fred Bernlohr, Capital University; L. Richard Dean, Denison University; 
Kenneth E. Evans, Columbus Academy: Clarence A. Forbes, Ohio State University: 
Mildred E. Fry, Vice-President, Columbus Latin Club: Rev. Edward F. Healy, St 
Charles College Seminary, Diocesan Representative: G. Robert Holsinger, Station 
WOSU-TV, Ohio State University: W. R. Jones, Ohio State University; Ruth E. Lorenz, 
President, Eta Sigma Phi, Ohio State University; Paul R. Murphy, Ohio University; 
Margrett C. Schultz, President, Columbus Latin Club: John B. Titchener, Ohio State 
University, Chairman. 


Hotel Accommodations 


In writing for room reservations, members are requested to mention their connection 

with the Association. 

All meetings will be held in the Deshler-Hilton Hotel at the corner of Broad and High 

Streets, Columbus, Ohio. The Deshler-Hilton is six blocks south of the railroad station 

on High St., approximately a 10-minute walk. The bus station is three blocks from 

the Deshler-Hilton, one west and two north, an estimated 10-minute walk. 

The latest available quotations (not necessarily current) follow 

Deshler-Hilton: Singles, $6.00 to 13.50; Doubles, 11.00 to 18.50; Twins, 11.00 to 18.50; 
Suites, 15.00 to 40.00. 

Others within walking distance of headquarters (as noted): 

Neil House, 41 S. High St., one-half block: Singles, $6.00 to 11.00; Doubles, 9.00 to 11.00 
Twins, 11.00 to 14.00; Suites, 15.00 to 50.00. 

Fort Hayes Hotel, 31 W. Spring St., three blocks: Doubles, $9.00 up; Twins, 9.00 up 

Southern Hotel, High and Main Sts., four blocks: Doubles, $8.00 up; Twins, 9.00 up: 
Suites, 25.00 up. 

Seneca Hotel, 361 E. Broad, six blocks: Singles, $4.00 to 7.00: Doubles, 6.00 to 9.09; 
Twins, 9.00 to 12.00; Suites, 10.00 to 206.00. 

Virginia Hotel, Third and Gay Sts., 1 block: Singles, $7.00 to 8.00; Doubles, 10.00 to 
12.00; Twins, 11.00 to 14.00; Suites, 28.00 to 36.00. 


Accommodations for Sisters 
Bishop Ready, Diocese of Columbus, has graciously made Saint Therese Retreat 
House available to those Sisters attending the convention. Any Sister desiring a 
reservation at the Retreat House may write to Mother Mary Emma, Saint Therese 
Retreat House, 5277 East Broad Street, Reynoldsburg, Ohio. Additional hotel accom- 
modations at the Neil House or the Deshler-Hilton have been approved by Diocesan 
authorities. 
Travel Services 

Columbus, Ohio, is served by the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Chesapeake and 
Ohio, Baltimore and Ohio, and Norfolk and Western Railroads. Plane service into 
Columbus is provided by Trans-World, American, Piedmont, Eastern, Delta, and 
Lake Central Airlines. Bus service is provided by the Greyhound and Lake Shore 
Systems. 
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FIFTY-THIRD MEETING 


Officers for 1956-1957 


President, NoRMAN J. DeWr1T, University of Minnesota; First Vice-President, ESTHER 
WEIGHTMAN, University of Wisconsin High School: President-Elect, Harry J. LEon, 
Secretary-Treasurer, JoHN N. HovuGH, University of Colorado. 


University of Texas; 


VICE-PRESIDENTS FOR THE STATES AND ONTARIO 


ALABAMA 


ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
NEBRASKA 

NEW MEXICO 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 

VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


Executive Committee: 


H. R. Butts 


CHESTER L. NEUDLING 
Karu K. HULLEY 
Vivia CRralcG 

M. KATHRYN GLICK 
ELLEN MaAcHIN 
VERGIL HIATT 

Mary A. BoxweELi 

L. R. Linp 

Roeert J. Buck 
GRAYDON W. REGENOS 
WILLIAM M. SEAMAN 
B. H. NARVESON 

A. P. HAMILTON 
Rocert G. HOERBER 
RUTH PILLING 

to be selected 


CHARLES HENDERSON, JR. 


DEMETRIUS J. GEORGACAS 
Mary C. ARNOLD 
Mary R. BELL 

DoN NIS MARTIN 
Grace L. BEEDE 
FRANCIS NEWTON 
GeEorGE F. OSMUN 
Mary CaFFey 
GERTRUDE MALz 
Lucy WHITSEL 
ESTHER WEIGHTMAN 
Rusy McBrive 
EMILty McINNES 


NoRMAN J. DeEWr'T, 


Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham 
Univ. of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
University of Colorado, Boulder 
2912 St. Johns Ave., Jacksonville 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur 
Senior High School, Alton 
Butler University, Indianapolis 
Ft. Dodge High School, Ft. Dodge 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Tulane University, New Orleans 
Michigan State U., East Lansing 
St. Olaf College, Northfield 
Millsaps College, Jackson 
Westminster College, Fulton 
Central High School, Omaha 


University of N.C., Chapel Hill 
University of N. D., Grand Forks 
Cambridge High School, Cambridge 
Okla. College of Women, Chickasha 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
University of S. D., Vermillion 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
University of Texas, Austin 
East High School, Salt Lake City 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar 
Marshall College, Huntington 
Wisconsin High School, Madison 
Natrona County High School, Casper 
Cornwall Collegiate Institute, 
Cornwall 


ESTHER WEIGHTMAN, Harry J. LEON, 


GeraLD F. Evse, B. H. Narveson, H. Lioyp Stow, Rogert J. Getry, JoHN N. Hovucu, 


CHauNcEY E. FINcH. 


Standing Committees 


Committee on Educational Policies: Graydon W. Regenos, Tulane University, Chair- 
man; James E. Dunlap, University of Michigan; L. R. Lind, University of Kansas; 
Esther Weightman, University of Wisconsin High School, Madison. 


Latin Week Committee: Donnis Martin, Winthrop College, Chairman; Mrs. Mattie 
Joyce Blackwell, Spartanburg (S.C.) Senior High School; Jessie Helen Branam, Tren- 
ton (Mo.) Senior High School; Agnes McLean, Lew Wallace High School, Gary, Ind.; 
Lucy A. Whitsel, Marshall College. 


Committee on Scholarship Awards: Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, 





Chairman; Elizabeth Conn, Bobo High School, Clarksdale, Miss.; William B. Hethering- 
ton, S.J., Xavier University; William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis University; William A. 
McDonald, University of Minnesota. 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


OF 


MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


THE 


Financial Statement for Fiscal Year July 1, 1955 — June 30, 1956 


1. GENERAL FUND 


Balance, July 1, 1955.. 
Receipts, 1955-56 
(Schedule A) 


Disbursements, 1955-56 
(Schedule B) 


Balance, June 30, 1956. 


Schedule A 
Membership & 


$ 9,031.20 


14,477.09 


23,508.29 


16,257.84 


$ 7,250.45 

















Subscriptions . $10,449.27 
Advertising ...... -» 4,101.48 
Reprints & Back Issues 398.04 
12,088.79 
Contrib. to Index Fund 89.50 
Miscellaneous 
(including convention 
$140.00) ....... 250.00 
339.50 
On Acct. for: 
Class. Outlook . 546.35 
Class. Weekly 1,049.95 
Class. Philology .... 297.75 
Class. Bulletin 154.75 
2,048.80 
ic: | Se er ee $14,477.09 
Schedule B 
Prting Cy ...... 8,904.68 
Editorial Expense . 88.13 
Postal & Office 
supplies (Boulder).. 332.63 
ree -os» 2,5960,00 
Audit & Ins. ....... ; 20.00 
Bank fees & refunds... 5.02 
Convention 1956 95.13 
Miscellaneous 210.86 
11,156.45 
Contrib. to 1956 
Semple Award 81.04 
Transferred to Prin. 
of Semple Fund . 2,000.00 
Transferred to 
Reserve Fund ...... 1,000.00 
3,081.04 
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Schedule B continued 
Paid on Acct. to: 








Class. Outlook ...... 481.20 
Class. Weekly ...... 1,044.90 
Class. Bulletin ...... 166.75 
Class. Philology .... 327.50 
2,020.35 
(i) Se $16,257.84 


2. SEMPLE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Principal as of July 1, 








A SOs See eee 5,200.00 
Additions by Anom. 

WE a sinkicatwsions aa 125.00 
From General Fund .. 3,000.00: 

$8 325.002 

July 1, 1955 Balance... 81.25 
Int. on Gov. Bond .... 81.25 
Int. on Bank 6.46 
Paid on 1956 S.S. Award 168.96 
Balance June 30. ..... $000.00 
1 October 12, 1955 temporary deposit in Index 


Fund of $1,000.00 principal from securities. 





April 10, 1956 withdrawn and redeposited i 
Semple Fund to form $3,000.00 additional 
principal 

2 Govt. Bond 5,000.00 
Sav. Ist Natl. Bk. 3,325.00 
$8,325.00 
3. INDEX FUND 

(First National Bank, Boulder) 
i a: re 416.80 
I i oh tetare tacts sie cetpars rere 15.88 
$ 432.68 
Withdrawals on expense of Index 33.22 
Balance June 30, 1956 ... 399.46 
Due from General Fund .... 89.50 
$ 488.96 


4. RESERVE FUND 
(Boulder Savings & Loan Assoc.) 


cE ee 1,000.00 
Interest to June 30 ........ 10.00 
$1,010.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN N. Houcn, Treasurer 
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Linguistics and the Classical Languages 


Under this title a symposium was presented at the 1956 meeting of CAMWS, 
arranged and conducted by Professor Edward L. Bassett of the University of 
Chicago. The following four papers, presented on that occasion, show the vi- 
tality of theory and practice in linguistics at the present time. They also deal 
with issues which pose important questions to teachers of Classics. 





The Historical-( omparative Method 


MURRAY FOWLER 


— Is the division of science 
which investigates the phenomena 
of language. This investigation at 
present produces three kinds of re- 
sult: descriptive, or structural, or syn- 
chronic, studies of a language at one 
moment in time; historical, or dia- 
chronic, studies which consider proc- 
ess; and comparative studies, primari- 
ly concerned with differentiation. Today 
I shall use the terms structural, histori- 
cal, and comparative when I refer to 
these divisions. 

Modern theory assumes that descrip- 
tion should precede history and that 
history should precede comparison. 
That is to say that several structural 
analyses of a language should be avail- 
able to the historian before he begins 
his work; and that of each language 
the history should be completed before 
it is compared with another. 

In actual practice comparative stud- 
ies have been made without benefit of 
history; and until very recently no 
structural analyses were available to 
the historian. Since the comparativist 
and the historian were at work on the 
phenomena of language long before the 
Sstructuralist, the peculiar incisiveness 
of modern structural theory was un- 
known to them; nevertheless, compara- 
tive and historical studies have been 
made carefully and methodically dur- 
ing the last 150 years, and the codified 
results require today very little sub- 
stantial revision. 


Without trespassing at length upon 
the domain of Professor Fries, I can- 
not explain in precise terms the dif- 
ference between a modern structural 
statement and a school grammar of 
Latin such as we all have studied at 
some time or other. I shall therefore 
restrict myself to saying that all gram- 
mars of the two classical languages 
have been, with few exceptions, pan- 
chronic in their view. Their authors 
have surveyed all of Latin or of Greek 
and have tried to see the language as 
a whole. If Cicero, on the one hand, 
has long been taken as a standard, and 
Homer, on the other, set apart as dif- 
ferent, the object always has been to 
provide a grammar of all or of nearly 
all the language as recorded in all or 
in most of the literature. The result of 
panchronism is inevitably that the ex- 
ceptions to the rule of one century are 
listed together with the exceptions to 
another rule of another century, and 
that- the ideal paradigms remain as 
perfect examples unchanged through- 
out all time. Whatever the pedagogical 
necessities that have demanded this 
kind of grammar, the result is con- 
trary to all sound linguistic theory; and 
perhaps even to common sense. 

These normative school grammars 
and the prescriptions of school gram- 
marians should not, of course, be con- 
founded with the speculations of Hera- 
clitus and Parmenides concerning the 
logos and the épea and the onomata, 
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or with the half-playful Cratylus of 
Plato, or even with the mixture of fact 
and fancy in the De Lingua Latina of 
the polymath Varro. Indeed, it is just 
possible that some of the early Greek 
conjectures about language could have 
been developed into a linguistic theory 
not unlike that held by Ferdinand de 
Saussure or by the Prague school in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s. That the possibil- 
ity was not realized is certain; but it 
was there. It is, however, not within 
my province today to discuss anything 
but the historical-comparative method. 
And in the entire ancient world there 
was not one single proper historical or 
comparative linguistic investigation. 

It is usual now to say that the Greeks 
and the Romans necessarily went 
astray when they ventured on inquiry 
into origins of, or relationships among, 
languages—which is the proper subject 
of historical-comparative studies—be- 
cause they had nothing to compare 
with Greek and Latin—Sanskrit and 
other Indo-European languages being 
unknown to them. A more precise 
statement would be that the Greeks and 
the Romans, for reasons which we do 
not know, did not compare other lan- 
guages with their own. Other languages 
were there for comparison, certainly, 
and there were people who could speak 
them: Mithridates, who died old, is 
said to have known twenty-one; and 
Ennius tells us that he spoke Oscan, 
Latin, and Greek. Indeed, there is no 
reason at all why comparative linguis- 
tic studies could not have been pur- 
sued in Athens or in Rome. The fact, 
therefore, seems to be that the Greeks 
and Romans in their thinking about 
language were just possibly not alto- 
gether wrong; but, as was so often the 
case in Greece, the evidence, as we 
should now call it, remained unexam- 
ined; and the Romans, following the 
Greeks nowhere more closely than in 
grammatical studies, likewise did not 
so much go astray as go nowhere at 
all. The one certain fact is that, as a 
result of this neglect of historical and 
comparative linguistic studies, the 


modern world has far more exact 
knowledge of the history and relations 
of Greek and of Latin than had the 
Greeks and Romans themselves. 

The comparative method in linguis- 
tics is a product of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; the historical method, with 
gradually increasing rigidity of proce- 
dure, followed close upon it; the dis- 
tinction between historical and 
structural studies, now so carefully 
drawn, is a development of the twen- 
tieth century. There is no known evi- 
dence for even the speculative 
beginnings of these procedures before 
the seventeen hundreds. 

It was not until 1808, indeed, that the 
term comparative grammar was first 
used. Friedrich v. Schlegel seems then 
to have coined it in his book on the 
speech and learning of the Indians 
Neither the date nor the coinage is in 
itself very important; what is worth 
noting is that Schlegel wrote, ‘‘Com- 
parative grammar will give us entirely 
new information on the genealogy of 
languages, in exactly the same way in 
which comparative anatomy has 
thrown light upon natural history.” 
Linguistics was thus early placed 
among the natural sciences; and the 
evolutionary bias of nineteenth-century 
thought was predicated in its infancy of 
this newest of the disciplined divisions 
of knowledge. The description and 
(whenever the evidence exists) the ex- 
planation of the process of differentia- 
tion remain to this moment the primary 
object of the historical-comparative 
method of work. If the end result Is 
cften a new genetic classification of 
large numbers of languages or a new 
hypothesis for such reclassification, in 
every instance the larger results are 
generalizations from precisely the same 
kind of examinations of change and dif- 
ferentiation. 

It is a curious matter, as we now 
look back upon it, that the comparative 
method should have developed before 
the historical; and it is curious, 100, 
that the famous thesis of the unexcep- 
tionality of sound law, which no com: 
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parativist today denies, and which 
forms the present basis for all compara- 
tive work, should not have been formu- 
lated until the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. It is also interesting, in 
view of modern theory, that all early 
work in etymology should have been 
founded upon the supposed identity or 
similarity in meanings of words. Ras- 
mus Rask’s examples for the first 
Germanic consonantal change, usually 
known as Grimm’s law—the first great 
codification of the process which, in its 
totality, cut the Germanic languages 
off from the rest of the Indo-European 
family—Rask’s examples depend en- 
tirely for their validity upon ‘ue hy- 
pothesis that identity or similarity in 
meaning can be established for certain 
words in different languages. That a 
Latin bilabial voiceless stop [p] corre- 
sponds to a Germanic labio-dental (or 
possibly bilabial) voiceless fricative 
[fl], was exemplified by Rask in the 
Latin pater and the Gothic fadar; simi- 
larly, that a Latin or Greek dental-al- 
veolar voiceless stop [t] corresponds to 
a Germanic interdental fricative [th], 
Rask exemplified in the Latin tres, 
Greek treis, Gothis threis. The primary 
assumption in these sets of examples is 
that the words are translatable from 
one language to another without any 
change of meaning; and even though 
one of the very first European Sans- 
kritists had pointed to similarities in 
the nominal systems of the classical 
languages and Sanskrit as equally 
valid evidence for genetic relationship, 
the same basic assumption of identity 
in meaning of words is implicit in all 
early comparative studies. 

The danger of a too exclusive de- 
pendence upon the correspondence of 
meanings of words is clear in Franz 
Bopp’s inclusion of the widely spread 
Malayo-Polynesian group of languages 
within the Indo-European family: al- 
though he quickly abandoned his error, 
it was an absence of strict method that 
led him into it. Identity in names for 
things may be due to borrowing from 
one language to another; and, although 


an overwhelming identity in the entire 
lexical content of two languages would 
certainly appear to indicate some gen- 
etic relationship, until the entire pro- 
cess of change within a language has 
been described, it is no more than high- 
grade guesswork to declare that a word 
has or has not been borrowed from 
without it. Franz Bopp was, of course, 
quite aware of the necessity for other 
criteria, for he himself compared what 
we should call the bound forms of the 
language, that is to say the inflectional 
endings; but Bopp, whose Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-European Lan- 
guages (1833) was the first attempt at 
completeness, was simply unworried 
about definitions of method; and Gott- 
fried Hermann, a classicist completely 
aware of the new discipline, seemed 
to be expressing only the general 
opinion of the time in his statement 
that concern for principles marks the 
decline of a science. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century, linguists 
worked indefatigably and without ask- 
ing themselves why or how they were 
producing their results. It seems all 
to have been part of the Romantic 
Movement. Nevertheless, it is clear and 
certain that argument about, and the 
slow development of, an agreed pro- 
cedure did actually make linguistics, 
by way of etymological studies, a 
serious and independent branch of 
science. 

Schleicher, who published his com- 
parative grammar in 1861, was another 
kind of worker. In Bopp, laws are im- 
plicit; in Schleicher all is law, but there 
are also great exceptions to all law. 
Schleicher reconstructed proto-Indo- 
European; he was able to do so be- 
cause he was beginning to see that 
language is orderly: but he could not 
explain exceptions to the order, and he 
seems even to have been disinclined to 
do so. He could speak of a whole word 
as ‘‘an irregulariy changed formation 
which has escaped the usual laws.’’ But 
the new spirit was in the air of the 
1860’s, and Kari Verner, one of the earli- 
est to explain many exceptions by a 
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more careful examination of their con- 
ditions, was the first to enunciate the 
dictum that in language there is no ex- 
ception without a rule. That required 
history. 

With the establishment of rules for 
the exceptions to other rules the com- 
parative method of work was fused with 
the historical so completely that they 
are today spoken of together as though 
they were one. In the ultimate aim, as 
in the application of the method even 
in extrapolation beyond certain evi- 
dence, they are indeed identical; but 
before comparativists could proceed 
with the assumption that sound change 
is exceptionless, many sounds had tc 
be traced through many stages in the 
history of one language, and the his- 
torical linguist thus at once followed, 
supported, and greatly improved the 
method of the comparativist. 

In 1956, in the second half of the 
twentieth century, linguistics is prima- 
rily concerned with structure. All lin- 
guists—historians, comparativists, and 
structuralists alike—are now aware 
that every language at any moment in 
time has a total structure in which each 
part supports every other. Historical 
studies, therefore, are now rather less 
concerned with tracing through centu- 
ries the changes in one element of a 
language than in observing the simul- 
taneity or near-simultaneity of several 
processes of differentiation. In such in- 
stances of simultaneous change, the 
present hypothesis is that contempora- 
neity is not accidental, and that the 
concomitant circumstances of each 
event should therefore be isolated and 
examined in relation one to the other 
and in as close an approximation to 
one moment of time as possible. The 
history of even such a well-known lan- 
guage as Latin would certainly be new- 
ly illuminated by a series of complete 
structural analyses which, when com- 
pared, would allow the whole change 
in structure to be more closely ob- 
served. 
not be supposed 


It must, however, 


that with this increasing awareness of 
the importance of structure the funda- 
mental hypotheses of the historical- 
comparative method have been invali- 
dated or even tentatively abandoned. 
Quite to the contrary: the comparativist 
and the historian still believe in reg. 
ularity and unexceptionality of sound 
change, and they see in this phonetic 
differentiation the process toward grad- 
ual loss or marginal use of a phoneme, 
and in this loss of a phoneme the al- 
teration of many morphemes fol- 
lowed by often cataclysmic analogical 
changes in others. Thus, to give a 
lengthy but not untypical example, the 
inherited dental or alveolar fricative [s] 
remained unchanged through the his- 
tory of Latin when it appeared in initial 
or final position in unborrowed words. 
The s’s in soror, genus, and sunt there- 
fore were unchanged. Intervocalically, 
however, this same sound first became 
voiced to [z] (as we see from the 
evidence of some closely related Oscan 
forms) and then rhotacized—that is to 
say that it became a sound not unlike 
our English [r]. The equivalent of this 
Latin [s] in Greek went through a dif- 
ferent change which ended in its com- 
plete loss between’ vowels. Latin 
generis, the genitive of genus, is there- 
fore, except for the alternant vowel in 
the stem-final and in the inflectional 
ending, precisely equivalent to Gk. 
géneos (later contracted to génous) the 
genitive of génos. This change of Latin 
[s] to [r] intervocalically was complete 
by the middle of the fourth century B.c. 
The rules for the exceptions are that 
an [s] in Latin which appears between 
vowels must itself be the remnant of 
a double [s] or occur in a word not in- 
herited directly from IE to Latin (as 
in rosa). But there is a still further 
change which follows upon this rhota- 
cism. We can observe this further de- 
velopment very clearly in such a word 
as honor, honoris. Originally, we may 
suppose, honor belonged to precisely 
the same class of nouns as genus. 
Genus, as we know from the evidence 
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of Greek and other languages, had an 
[o] in the final syllable; in Latin all [o]’s 
in that position changed to [u]. In Old 
Latin honor was honos (second o long); 
the s final is also attested in honestus. 
We are also aware, from other evi- 
dence, that the long vowel in the nom- 
inative before the final -s is character- 
istic of non-neuter nouns of this class; 
genus, being neuter, did not have it. 
Now when the final s of honos was fol- 
lowed by the genitive morpheme alter- 
nant -es, which became -is, this stem- 
final [s] regularly was rhotacized, and 
the result was honoris. This regular 
change took place, of course, in all 
the oblique cases. Further, since we 
may now observe a distinction be- 
tween such a word as flos, floris and 
honor, honoris, we are able to state 
the rule that after long vowels in poly- 
syllables in this declension the r of the 
oblique cases was extended to the nom- 
inative. This is analogical change. But 
once the form honor, with the long o 
still present, had occurred, it became 
a combination of phonemes which was 
already unstable, since all long vowels 
were shortened in Classical Latin be- 
fore -m, -t, and -nt; and in polysyllables 
(such as honor) also before -r and -l. 
Hence by a combination of regular 
sound change and analogy and regular 
sound change again, differentiation has 
occurred, and honor, honoris has thus 
become different from genus, generis. 
If we examine the French descendants 
of these two words, honneur and genre, 
we see at once how wide the divergence 
has become. 

Without being certain that language 
is regular, no historian or comparati- 
vist could have arrived at these con- 
clusions concerning honor and genus. 
It is by the careful re-examination of 
thousands of similar linguistic events 
that the principles of the historical- 
comparative method have been estab- 
lished and are still confirmed today. 

With the complete acceptance of reg- 
ularity and unexceptionality as its basic 
assumptions, linguistics became an in- 


dependent discipline with a method of 
work applicable to any language or to 
any family of languages. With the in- 
vestigation of other languages, the de- 
pendence of linguistics upon the Indo- 
European family for evidence became 
slighter and slighter; and today it is 
certainly the case that most linguists 
are at work in areas which have no 
necessary direct relation to the two 
classical languages of Europe. The 
most recent large-scale investigation of 
genetic relationships is Joseph Green- 
berg’s re-classification of the African 
languages. His work represents, indeed, 
a return to the methods of the Indo- 
Europeanists as a corrective reaction 
to a too hasty dependence upon ill-de- 
fined structural similarities. 

But if comparative and_ historical 
linguists have generally preferred to 
work recently in unexplored areas, it 
must not be supposed that nothing 
whatever remains to be done in Greek 
and Latin. Without the use of any new 
method, however, little that is both new 
and valuable is likely to be produced. 
What most requires doing now both in 
Latin and in Greek is the application 
of structural analytic methods to the 
solution of historical and comparative 
problems. As one example of many 
such matters which could usefully be 
approached from a different point of 
view, I mention the present state of 
knowledge of changes in the phonemic 
system of Latin from the prehistoric 
period to the earliest known records. 
It is assumed, no doubt quite correctly, 
that many of these changes were 
caused by the stress accent on the ini- 
tial syllable in early Latin. Thus, if we 
compare Latin dexter with its certain 
Greek cognate dexiteros, we observe 
that a medial vowel has been com- 
pletely extruded. The evidence for the 
loss is clear in many other examples 
and is supported by both Oscan and 
Umbrian. Some of the necessary con- 
ditions for this syncope have been very 
carefully described. We may observe 
(here I follow the statement of Carl 
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Darling Buck) the quality of the vowel 
({i] being the one most frequently lost); 
its position in an open or closed syl- 
lable (dexter, for example, but Sinis- 
ter); the quantity of the following syl- 
lable (superus, but supra, supremus); 
the relative familiarity of the resulting 
consonant group (caldus, but not frig- 
dus until late). But, concludes Buck, 
“The complexity of factors and the 
variety of cross-currents make it im- 
possible to lay down any precise 
rules.”’ These rules we should now be 
able to discover. They should be dis- 
coverable to the investigator making 
a careful distributional analysis of 
all the environments in which one 
vowel is found at one period of time 
and not at another. It would not be 
candid to leave the impression that 
this investigation could be anything 
other than a very long task; but it is 
a type of the large problems in which 
with almost complete certainty some 
progress toward eventual solution can 
be made by the skilled investigator. 

For those who prefer to work in mar- 
ginal areas where the risk of failure 
and the hope of discovery are corre- 
spondingly greater, the Anatolian lan- 
guages still call for study. Hittite is now 
sufficiently described for use in com- 
parative studies, and if its exact posi- 
tion in the Indo-European family is 
stil a matter for dispute, the 
classically trained linguist with some 
knowledge of Hittite might now find 
something new in the sparse records 
of Carian, Lycian, Lydian, Phrygian— 
those minor and problematic IE lan- 
guages, as Maurice Bloomfield long ago 
called them. 

And what, in the end, is the relation 
of all this to classical studies? For the 
ancient historian, who in his ideal es- 
sence is in part epigrapher, the histori- 
cal-comparative method in linguistics 
is an essential tool without which he 
should not attempt to work. For the 
analyst of style (as is now clear at 
least to linguists, if not yet to all lit- 
erary critics) linguistic analysis can 


show the boundaries of the communica- 
tion system available at any time tc 
any author; without that knowledge, 
the selection made by the author can 
hardly be judged at all. To the his. 
torian of ancient philosophy—and here 
I touch on ancillary matters—an under. 
standing of the ignorance in the ancient 
world of many linguistic phenomena 
which border on logic might give 
another point of view from which to 
look at Plato or Parmenides. 

But linguistics, really, is now an in- 
dependent discipline; and for the fore- 
seeable future one of the aims of lin- 
guistics can hardly be other than that 
of expanding the borders of its own 
realm. If, therefore, linguists seem 
occasionally, or even often, now, to be 
attacking that which others think they 
should be defending, it sHould not be 
thought that they are incapable of rec- 
ognizing the value of values, but 
rather, only, that their discipline has 
taught them to believe in progress and 
to admire audacity. But it is neither 
the personal belief nor the personal 
admiratio of the linguist that I am re- 
quired to define for you today. 

It is the professional belief of the 
comparativist and the historian today 
that there is no such phenomenon in 
language as ‘‘an irregular changed for- 
mation which has escaped the usual 
laws.’’ Together with the structurailist, 
the comparativist sees each language 
as a system of communication which 
would break down if it were not a sys- 
tem. Today, also, he sees each lan- 
guage as a system which can best be 
compared with another language at one 
point in time, since, although he agrees 
with Heraclitus that all is flux, he has 
learned to see with Parmenides that all 
is also form. As an historian he is 
aware of change, as a structuralist he 
recognizes form, as a comparativist he 
rejoices in the discovery of sameness 
and of difference. And as a scientist 
he believes, as he must, in progress. 

University of Wisconsin 
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Structural Linguistics and Language Teaching 
CHARLES C. FRIES 


[This is the summary from which Professor Fries 


spoke; a few examples have been added.] 


American Structural Linguistics 


IN GENERAL the scientific study of lan- 
guage as practised in the United States 
throughout the 19th century was based 
upon and did not depart greatly from 
that of the long line of European 
scholars in historical-comparative lin- 
guistics, in phonetics, and in linguistic 
geography. In contrast with these lin- 
guistic activities, however, much of 
what we now call our ‘‘Structural Lin- 
guistics’’! with its beginnings just after 
the first World War seems to have had 
a somewhat independent development, 
and differs in some respects from the 
structuralism of the Cercle linguistique 
de Prague and from that later devel- 
oped in the Cercle linguistique de Co- 
penhague. Structural linguistics in the 
United States differs markedly from 
the somewhat parallel developments in 
Europe because it arose out of and has 
always been closely connected with the 
effort to analyze and describe com- 
pletely the many diverse and complex 
American Indian languages still spoken 
in the United States and neighboring 
countries—languages whose structures 
differ remarkably from those of the 
languages of the Indo-European and 
other well-known language families. 
Many of those who have contributed 
most to the development of American 
structural linguistics have been either 
linguistic anthropologists as was Sapir, 
or have been linguists as was Bloom- 
field who spent much time among the 
Indians, studying their languages. Per- 
haps the one particular publication 
which could be said to mark especially 
the beginning of the recent structural- 
ism in the United States is Edward 
Sapir’s ‘‘Sound Patterns in Language,”’ 
which appeared in Language, the quar- 
terly journal of the Linguistic Society, 
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in its first volume, in 1925. 

This ‘‘structuralism’’ of American 
linguistics has resulted in a changed 
view of the nature of human language 
—a changed view of what constitutes 
the basic functioning units of a lan- 
guage. Consequently it has led to a 
new understanding of the precise prob- 
lems involved in learning and in teach- 
ing a foreign language. Two important 
facts that came out of Sapir’s early 
experience form part of the very foun- 
dation of this new view of language. 

1. The same _ phonetic differences 
may have (and probably will have) en- 
tirely different structural values from 
language to language. 


2. There is power or force in the 
structural system itself. The habits 
that constitute the control of one’s 


native language are not habits concern- 
ing items as items, but habits concern- 
ing an ordered system of structural 
patterns. 

We in English separate many words 
solely by means of the phonetic differ- 
ence of ‘‘voicing’’ a consonant, e.g., 
s/z, or k/g; race - raise; rice - rise; 
mace - maize; back - bag; tack - tag. 
Spanish speakers trying to learn Eng- 
lish at first find it very difficult to 
hear and distinguish, in the stream of 
speech, the words separated solely by 
the phonetic difference between [s] 
and [z], and German speakers those 
separated solely by the phonetic differ- 
ence between final [k] and [g], be- 
cause for these languages these pho- 
netic differences are not ‘‘points on 
their pattern’”’ as they are for English. 

From the point of view of our struc- 
tural linguistics, the phonetic differ- 
ence between [s] and [z] is in Spanish 
only phonetic, but in English this pho- 
netic difference is also phonemic 





(structurally significant). Phonetic dif- 
ferences are always phonetic differ- 
ences in any and every language. When 
phonetic differences are structurally 
significant in a particular language 
(e.g., used in the language to mark 
or distinguish one meaning unit from 
another) then they are phonemic for 
that language. 

The differentiation of those items of 
a language that have structural signifi- 
cance from those that have not is not 
limited to a consideration of the sound 
system only, but runs through an analy- 
sis of all the other levels of linguistic 
phenomena. In other words, we have 
generalized the views that first grew 
up in connection with our dealing with 
language sounds and applied the prin- 
ciples to our analysis of intonation, of 
grammar, of context, and even of non- 
linguistic behavior. 

This structural approach to language 
attempts to sort out the various kinds 
or levels of meanings and to discover 
how, in any particular language, each 
kind or level is communicated from one 
individual to another. The structural 
approach to language does not ignore 
meaning of any kind. In this discussion 
we are primarily concerned with lan- 
guage in its social role of making pos- 
sible the sharing of experience, of pro- 
curing cooperation between the mem- 
bers of a group. It is language as sets 
of signals which, consciously given by 
one individual, produce predictable re- 
sponses of recognition or action in an- 
other individual or individuals. Three 
layers or kinds of meaning signals are 
of especial importance for our purpose 
here. 

1. The signals by which one lexical 
item is distinguished from another. 
Phonemes are one set of functioning 
markers by which differing lexical 
items are recognized. [For instance, 
“‘back”’ is distinguished from ‘‘tack’’ 
by the presence of the phoneme b in- 
stead of t.] 

2. The which 


signals by certain 


structural meanings are distinguished. 
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Sometimes the signals of structural 
meanings are intonation (contrastive 
pitch sequences), sometimes _ con- 
trastive order or position, sometimes 
contrastive word forms, sometimes 
function words. [By structural meaning 
we refer to such matters as question 
vs. statement, emphasis, grammatical 
relation (subject or object, for in- 
stance) and the like. ] 

3. The signals by which various kinds 
of social-cultural meanings are com- 
municated. The linguistic meanings of 
our utterances—the lexical meanings 
and the structural meanings, to which 
we give great attention—constitute only 
part of the total meaning of these utter- 
ances as they function practically in 
a society. In addition to the regularly 
recurring responses to the _ lexical 
items and to the structural arrange- 
ments, there are also throughout a lin- 
guistic community recurring responses 
to unique whole utterances or se- 
quences of utterances. The utterances 
of a language that function practically 
in a society therefore always have both 
linguistic meaning and _ social-cultural 
meaning. 

This structural descriptive analysis 
of language is not a matter of just 
different terminology for older pho- 
netic and grammatical ideas or mean- 
ings. The new technical terms that are 
used have no equivalents in the older 
terminology. ‘‘Phoneme”’ is not just an- 
other word for so-called ‘‘broad’”’ or 
‘*gross’’ phonetic differences as against 
‘“narrow’’ and “‘fine’’ phonetic distinc- 
tions. A ‘‘phonemic’’ transcription op- 
erates on an entirely different basic 
principle from that of a  ‘“‘broad 
phonetic’ transcription. ‘‘Function 
words,’’ are not the same as ‘“‘empty 
words’’ in contrast with ‘‘full words,” 
as used by Henry Sweet and others. 
Many ‘‘function words’”’ do have lexical 
meaning. The usual definitions of the 
‘parts of speech’’ do not furnish satis- 
factory defining characteristics for 
classification. 
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Linguistics and Language 
Teaching 

1. The new approach to language 
teaching which has been derived from 
this new approach to language analysis 
and description is not in any way lim- 
ited to the mechanical aspects of 
language. 

This approach to language teaching 
does not in any way narrow our view 
of what has to be done in order to 
learn a language well. It assumes that 
the fundamental purpose or objective 
of language teaching is to achieve an 
understanding, as complete as possible, 
between people of different linguistic 
backgrounds. It furnishes a systematic 
method of finding out the functioning 
patterns of not only the sound segments 
of a language, but also of its rhythm 
and intonation, its grammatical sys- 
tem, its lexical sets, as well as its 
whole range of social and cultural 
meanings. 

The linguistic method of language 
teaching uses the ‘‘oral approach’”’ pri- 
marily in the first stage of language 
learning and does not reject reading 
and writing in any stage of language 
learning. This ‘‘oral approach’’ is not 
the same thing as the ‘‘direct method,’’ 
and must not be confused with the 
limitations of the ‘‘direct method.’’ 
The name “oral approach”’ is primar- 
ily a name to describe the end to be 
attained in the first stage of language 
learning rather than a descriptive limi- 
tation of the permissible devices to at- 
tain that end. 

This approach is not just a new set 
of classroom procedures or devices for 
teaching—it is not primarily a new 
method as such. The fundamental fea- 
ture of the ‘‘new approach”’ to language 
teaching is not a greater allotment of 
time, is not smaller classes, is not even 
a greater emphasis on oral practice. 
The fundamental feature is a new basis 
upon which to build the teaching ma- 
terials. 

2. The new method for the analysis 
of the linguistic material itself, based 


upon a new view of the nature of the 
functioning signals of a language, does 
furnish the basis also for some princi- 
ples of method. Accuracy comes first, 
not the learning of an extensive vocab- 
ulary. All aspects of the teaching must 
proceed by contrasts of items in struc- 
ture, not by isolated items as items. 

The pattern practice to make auto- 
matic the control of the significant 
contrasts of the various sets of signals 
a language uses must not be simply 
repetitive drill. It is the practical use 
of the linguistic scientists’ techniques 
of language analysis and description in 
the choice and sequence of materials 
and the principles of method that grow 
out of these materials that lies at the 
heart of the ‘‘new approach.”’ 

The new view of the nature of the 
functioning signals of a language pro- 
vides the basis for a new approach to 
the building of tests and measures of 
progress and achievement in the mas- 
tery of a new language. Such tests, 
however, can not be constructed by the 
ordinary teacher for himself. They can- 
not be constructed by one who is an 
expert in test construction only. They 
must be the work of such an expert 
who has at hand the descriptive mater- 
ials of the languages involved and is 
himself trained to understand their sig- 
nificance. 


Structural Linguistics and 
the Culture of a People 


If, as indicated above, the funda- 
mental purpose or objective of foreign- 
language teaching is to achieve an un- 
derstanding, as complete as possible, 
between people of different linguistic 
backgrounds, then to deal with the cul- 
ture and life of a people is not just 
an adjunct of a practical language 
course, something alien and apart from 
its main purpose, to be added or not 
as time and convenience may allow, 
but an essential feature of every stage 
of language learning. Seldom is it rec- 
ognized that the same acts of overt 
behavior will usually have very differ- 
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ent cultural or structural values in two 
different societies. The search, there- 
fore, must always aim at discovering 
the patterns of the culture. 

The principles and techniques of the 
structural approach can also help to 
avoid many of the worst pitfalls in the 
selection of the content, and contributes 
to the effective use in teaching of the 
cultural material that must become a 


fundamental part of any really satis- 
factory language course. 
University of Michigan 


NOTE 

1 Some still speak of “‘Descriptive Linguistics’ 
as opposed to ‘‘Historical Linguistics’’ and equate 
“Structural Linguistics’’ with ‘‘Descriptive Lin- 
guistics."’ It is true that our ‘Structural Lin- 
guistics’’ arose in connection with the descrip- 
tive analysis of living languages, but its prin- 
ciples and new. insights have significance for 
the complete range of linguistic data and are 
now providing a basis for very fruitful restudy 
of much of our historical evidence 






Structural Linguistics and Latin T aching 


ELEANOR HUZAR 


I HAVE HEARD that the railroads in Spain 
are so archaic and inefficient that if 
a train reaches 35 mph, a tax is charged 
for ‘‘velocity.’’ This is one tax so at- 
tractive that the volatile Spaniards 
cheer, wager, all but throw their lug- 
gage out the window to achieve this 
dashing speed. The American trav- 
eller, lacking this tradition of zeal for 
success in the face of inefficiency, is 
apt to suggest some modern equipment. 
Our previous speakers have been play- 
ing the roles of efficiency-minded mod- 
erns who offer us new equipment for 
language teaching. Any new equipment 
involves discarding or adjusting our old 
and paying the price of new learning. 
But when our particular Latin branch 
of the language line is carrying pro- 
portionately fewer passengers, rarely is 
accelerating to that coveted 35 mph, 
and all too often is reaching no destina- 
tion at all, it should be worth consider- 
ing the new equipment. Discarding our 
traditional equipment is perhaps the 
hardest task. In Latin we have hallowed 
it with so many years of use that we 
sometimes persuade ourselves that it 
is the best of all possible equipment, 
and that the passengers, not the train, 
are to blame when we fall short of 
35 mph. 

For improvement, there are at least 
four basic principles which Latin 


teachers may well adopt from. struc- 


tural linguistic studies: 1. Latin is a 
language. 2. Language is an open sys- 
tem, subject to constant change. 
3. Languages are different. 4. Gram- 
mar .is significant in itself. Let us look 
at each of these more fully. 

Latin is a language, not a library: 
and the primary aim of the study of 
any language must be linguistic; that 
is, the study ‘must be an activity in- 
volving the use of language itself. Mod- 
ern language teachers recognize the 
practical advantages to be derived 
from the ‘oral approach.’’ Latin 
teachers should recognize the linguistic 
and pedagogical advantages. Writing 
follows language. It is, indeed, a lin- 
guistic field of its own. But it is also a 
formalized code, conventionally record: 
ing speech. The phonemes of Latin in- 
flectional suffixes were distinguished 
first by the voice and the ear, and 
written symbols were later assigned to 
acknowledge those distinctions. The 
child learns language first through the 
ear. The linguistic scientist starts his 
study of a language with a systematic 
description of phonemes, allophones, 
etc. So, too, for Latin, the creation and 
expression of a vital people, as well as 
the artistic tool for poetry or oratory, 
there must be oral-aural use of the lan- 
guage. And, as with other languages, 
it should be said and heard first, then 
the distinctions recognized on paper. To 
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add the weight of precedent, we may 
note that earlier teachers, even in this 
country in colonial times, stressed the 
oral aspects for Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew as well as for modern languages. 
The ‘‘traditional’’ approach developed 
in the late 19th century when classes 
were more numerous than adequately 
trained teachers; and by 1924, the Clas- 
sical Investigation of the American 
Classical League discouraged the use 
of the oral method, among other rea- 
sons because there were too few 
teachers adequately trained in those 
techniques (J. B. Carroll, The Study of 
Language, p. 172). This hardly seems 
a justifiable excuse for individual 
teachers to be using inferior teaching 
methods. 

The second principle for Latin 
teachers to adopt from linguistic 
studies is that Latin is an open system, 
a dynamic system, subject to constant 
change. This does, indeed, sound like 
heresy! How many times have we 
heard that the great advantage of 
studying Latin over a modern language 
is that it is a closed system about which 
everything can be known. If the lan- 
guage were inflexible—I use the con 
trary to fact subjunctive—as with any- 
thing else as human as language, we 
might call it ‘‘rigor mortis,’’ but the 
students would readily translate it into 
“dead language’’! There are many 
ways in which Latin is an open system, 
and exciting because of it. One way is 
that language affects the hearer or 
reader as well as the speaker or writer; 
so that—if allowed to keep an open 
mind—students of each generation are 
finding something new in the Latin au- 
thors, and our classical libraries out- 
grow their shelves with new interpre- 
tations. Another area of growth is a 
direct use of Latin today, to some ex- 
tent in such attempts as an interna- 
tional language, but more especially in 
the field of technical terminology (and 
it is a satisfaction to see how many 
schools are adding technical terminol- 
ogy to their Latin curriculum). 


The concept that language is logical, 
ultimate, and existing in the very na- 
ture of things goes back at least as 
far as the Greeks, whose  city- 
state smugness made them consider 
speakers of all foreign tongues bar- 
baroi. The humane Socrates tried, but 
without success, in the Cratylus to per- 
suade his friends that language is an 
arbitrary and frequently illogical set of 
symbols, based on convention and cus- 
tom, not on inherent and inevitable 
qualities of the words. The Renaissance 
replaced Greek with Latin as the ideal, 
absolute language, God-given, and to 
be revered as such. And in the 19th cen- 
tury, even historical and comparative 
linguists, by tying Indo-European lan- 
guages together in patterns of unifor- 
mity, for a time contributed to the as- 
sumption of one absolute, universal 
grammar. 

Instead, like any language, Latin is 
infinitely flexible within itself: it has 
different words for the same thing, or 
the same word for different things; it 
has different ways of saying the same 
thing. But it is this redundancy or econ- 
omy, this variety and change which we 
call style. If there were only one way 
of expressing an idea, it would truly 
be a dead language. It is the excite- 
ment of choice and discrimination, done 
by the author, recognized by the stu- 
dent, that makes Latin literature great 
and makes it perennially worth read- 
ing in the Latin rather than in trans- 
lation. For this versatility, too, it is 
necessary to read not only a very few 
authors, from a very restricted time— 
the age of Caesar and Augustus—or 
geographicaliy only from Rome, but 
rather to range widely, from Plautus 
to Erasmus, from Britain to Tomi. The 
subtle changes in the Latin reflect the 
changes in the people. To say that only 
Augustan Latin is good Latin is to as- 
sert arbitrary canons of taste, which 
apparently the Romans themselves did 
not share since they evolved the 
changes we deplore. Taste is certainly 
a personal matter, and some of us may 
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choose, all our days, to read Cicero in- 
stead of Aquinas, or Vergil instead of 
Abelard; but linguistics should teach 
us, and we should teach the students, 
that it is a matter of taste rather than an 
intrinsic virtue or vice in the language. 
Our duty, then, is to describe the lan- 
guage changes rather than to prescribe 
the language norms. 

The third linguistic principle to apply 
to Latin is that languages are different. 
The conventions of all languages—such 
as the patterns and distribution of 
phonemes, syntactical order, etc.—are 
different; they are arbitrary, and they 
are always changing. What, then, hap- 
pens to our last-ditch stand—students 
should learn Latin in order to know 
English? Even after Professor Fries’ 
revolutionary barrage, we are still hold- 
ing our last ditch; but we have changed 
our weapons. After looking at Latin 
with a dispassionate, descriptive eye, 
and after hearing how little English fits 
Latin’s grammatical categories, we can 
realize that Latin is as different from 
English as any of the Indo-European 
languages; and that the English stu- 
dent can learn most from Latin by 
realizing these differences. The funda- 
mental contrast is that in Latin the 
grammar depends upon morphemic suf- 
fixes, and in English upon word order. 
Each language is structured to a self- 
consistent, but not universally consist- 
ent, system. Then the vocabulary is 
fitted into the structure of each lan- 
guage. But Latin vocabulary, like 
grammar, is not directly transferable 
to English. The meanings depend upon 
the context and upon the entire seman- 
tic interpretation, and rarely would 
these coincide exactly in the two lan- 
guages. This is not to say that there 
are no similarities between English and 
Latin. The historical linguists have 
worked out the common ties of the 
Indo-European languages; and they are 
many. The Latin teacher, therefore, 
should take maximum advantage of the 
likenesses of the languages—as he al- 
ways has done—but instead of forcing 


unreal English constructions on a Latin 
pattern, he should accept the many dif- 
ferences between the two languages 
himself and use the shock treatment 
of alerting the students to English tech- 
niques by showing through Latin that 
the same ends can, and have been 
achieved differeiitly. 

Fortunately for us, the Greek, and 
subsequent Latin grammars, since they 
were the first grammars, were drawn 
up through real structural analysis, and 
are appropriate for the languages. It 
is subsequent grammars that have 
been forced into this earlier mold. But 
Latin teachers, because the grammar, 
for the most part, does fit, must be 
wary lest they fall into the trap of 
believing that it is logical or the neces: 
sary norm. Like the linguist, the Latin 
teacher should rather observe how 
things are said than dictate how they 
should be said; and this especially in 
English, so that the parallels drawn be- 
tween the two languages may, indeed, 
be valid. 

The fourth principle which the Latin- 
ist should take from the linguist is that 
grammar itself is a broad and signifi- 
cant field of the humanities, not just 
a means to the end of reading literature 
or an intellectual discipline—like any 
discipline, right and proper for our 
youth. Now grammar is viewed rather 
as structure, and this structure is a 
statement of normal, patterned human 
activities, communities, and_ values. 
Grammar, as part of all language, is a 
social development, subject to social 
control, demonstrating the aesthetic, 
complex, subtle aspects of communica- 
tion. In this respect, it can even be 
termed a social science, and a new 
way of reaching, and understanding, 
and appreciating the Roman people. 
Robert Browning wrote ‘‘A Grammar- 
ian’s Funeral’ to honor, as a hero of 
faith, the grammarian so resolute of 
learning that he would not stop for life. 
Though Browning did not lament the 
decease of grammar too, his ideal 
grammarian may well have carried his 
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subject to the grave with him. There is 
now hope that the broader and more 
humane linguistic grammar may yet 
resuscitate the subject. 

These are the linguistic principles 
that should be part of the Latin 
teacher’s thinking. It is hoped that, far 
from weakening the teacher’s objec- 
tives of helping the students to read 
Latin well, to appreciate the literature, 
and to understand the people, it will 
help to make real Latin-learning faster, 
more efficient, more meaningful, and 
more fun. With our traditional system, 
the problem is not so much that people 
challenge the richness and nobility of 
our aims as that they note, rather 
pointedly, how rarely we reach those 
aims in the little time allowed. 

For the practical application of these 
principles, I worked under Professor 
Waldo Sweet’s guidance, and found 
successful the following teaching atti- 
tudes and techniques. At the beginning 
of the course, time spent demonstrating 
to the students that ‘“‘languages are dif- 
ferent’? is time well spent. Any other 
Indo-European language can be used 
to prove that other people have just as 
much right and logic to their way of 
conveying ideas as we have in English. 
Of course, if you can brush up a bit on 
Bantu, Chinook, or Tagalog, you can 
demonstrate even more startling dif- 
ferences in ways of viewing and talking 
about the world—and you can certainly 
impress the students! 

Mr. Fries’ analysis forces us to ask, 
what about teaching grammar? We are 
fortunate that Latin was originally 
analyzed thoroughly, and no radical re- 
vision of the traditional grammar 
seems necessary. What linguistics 
should give us is a new understanding 
of what grammar means and some 
simplifications. Diederich has said that 
the average first-year text introduces 
1572 forms. To this number we would 
hardly wish to add more linguistic 
terms than necessary. The concepts of 
the phoneme, the morpheme, the allo- 
morph, and the form class, however, 


should alert the students to what the 
significant differences in the forms 
really are and help him to generalize. 

A practical technique, based on mor- 
pheme analysis, is already being in- 
cluded in a number of textbooks: that 
is, the “horizontal approach’’ to para- 
digms. The morpheme is defined as the 
smallest significant unit of structure 
embodying a grammatical meaning. 
The Latin morpheme for the accusative 
singular, masculine and feminine, of 
all five declensions is -m. The ‘‘horizon- 
tal approach,”’ therefore, introduces the 
nominative of all five declensions, then 
with one morpheme covers five forms 
for the accusative singular. Next, the 
ablative, the dative, the genitive. Some 
cases and some verb tenses, like the 
pluperfect, of course, offer greater 
simplification than others. But, at 
worst, there are no more forms under 
the horizontal listing than under the 
vertical. At best, there is a substantial 
economy. As another very important 
advantage, the uses of each case can 
be taught simultaneously for the five 
declensions. Ultimately, the harder con- 
cept for the students is not isolating the 
first declension but is understanding 
the meaning and uses of the cases, 
which, in the vertical approach, all ap- 
pear on the first day in the first de- 
clension without adequate understand- 
ing of how the cases work. An inci- 
dental aid and comfort is the greater 
range of vocabulary for early stories 
supplied by the ‘“‘horizontal approach’”’ 
—a welcome change after years of 
‘“‘puella rosam amat, agricola nautam 
pulsat, puella et agricola ambulant.”’ 

In mastering any of the grammar, 
the traditional names can and should 
be used when they really promise to 
supply an efficient shorthand for gen- 
eralizations about the language. But the 
terminology should be applied rather to 
patterns of structure than to patterns 
of meaning, which can be used only 
after the passage has been translated. 
For example: it seems enough, and in- 
volves one term less, to learn that 
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natus and ortus pattern regularly with 
the ablative, without adding the name 
Ablative of Source. The stress through- 
out structure-teaching should be on 
morphemic contrasts. The morphemic 
endings should be so significant, prom- 
inent, and mastered that they leap out 
of the page. The meaning of any sen- 
tence should come from the forms, not 
the forms from the meaning. 

An accepted linguistic principle is 
that grammar describes rather than 
prescribes. This ‘‘inductive method” of 
having the students describe the way 
the language works, then generalize 
grammar about it, was for me the most 
effective and astonishing of all the lin- 
guistic techniques. Instead of the teach- 
er’s giving the rules for, say, the pas- 
sive, then showing examples of it, he 
shows the students first a number of 
sentences including the passive and 
contrasting with the active, then asks 
the students to describe what is happen- 
ing in structure and in meaning. If a 
grammatical term is necessary, it can 
then be applied. In no case did I give 
the students the paradigms. They gave 
them to me. The improvement in the 
student’s understanding and remem- 
bering this descriptive rather than pre- 
scriptive grammar is convincing. 

The linguist’s concentration on struc- 
tural analysis and morphemic mastery 
tends to subordinate vocabulary-learn- 
ing in the early stages. Some vocabu- 
lary, of course, is necessary; but it 
shouldn’t be a complication for or dis- 
traction from the syntax. A few words, 
learned so as to become automatic, can 
be used to demonstrate the structure. 
Once the patterns are known, enlarge- 
ment of vocabulary is a matter of sub- 
stitution within the grammatical frame- 
work. With sound knowledge of struc- 
ture and a dictionary, one can handle 
a language. With a vocabulary but no 
structure, we may never know whether 
‘‘Dog bites man” or ‘‘Man bites dog.”’ 

The’ earlier 


descriptive linguists 


tended to shy away from vocabulary 
meaning. They wanted to study struc- 


ture independent of meaning. But the 
more recent linguistic semantic studies 
offer some important suggestions for 
work on Latin vocabulary. Most sig- 
nificantly, semantics demonstrates that 
different civilizations have different 
flavor, different overtones, different 
significance for words which reflect all 
degrees of their differences in culture. 
An idea of exact identity in the words 
of two languages, a one-to-one corre- 
spondence, should be avoided. The 
words are more apt to coincide in areas 
than in points of meaning. And even 
those areas shift in different times and 
places. The student, therefore, prop. 
erly should be made conscious of the 
need to shift his interpretations to fit 
shifting customs and conventions; con: 
versely, to vitalize customs and con- 
ventions through the vocabulary. Rea- 
lizing that meanings are not absolute 
but relative to the context should en- 
courage the student to do some intelli- 
gent guessing at meanings. What, then, 
of our vocabulary lists? They operate 
on the learning law that two things 
are connected by Deing experienced to- 
gether, association by contiguity. 
‘‘Guilt by association’’ might be a more 
appropriate name for lists of English 
and Latin equivalents. It is this over- 
emphasis on translation that hinders 
the student in trying to think exclu- 
sively in a foreign language. Let the 
vocabulary be learned in Latin context 
and in use. A closely limited vocabu- 
lary must be automatic for grammar 
practice. The limitless breadth of vo- 
cabulary words and the depth of each 
word’s meaning can be known only by 
meeting vocabulary in the context in 
extensive reading. 

The linguists have made audio-visual 
aids seem almost indispensable for lan- 
guage teaching. Yet there seems to be 
considerable opposition to oral Latin. 
Teachers frequently object that they 
have to fill every minute of the short 
teaching period with solid Latin learn- 
ing, and don’t have time for ‘‘frills.” 
For the linguist, teaching oral Latin is 
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the fastest and most effective way of 
teaching solid Latin. Experiments in 
various languages indicate that skill in 
reading develops faster once an oral- 
aural foundation has been laid, and, as 
Bloomfield recommends, perception of 
a printed word should be conditioned 
to a previously established phonetic 
habit, instead of trying to set up an 
oral response to the printed word. After 
oral Latin there is less tendency for 
reading to be a mechanical exercise in 
what Mortimer Graves has called ‘‘that 
puzzled decipherment known as the 
translation method.’’ Moreover, most 
teachers agree that oral work raises 
the interest level of the class and sus- 
tains it effectively. 

The ‘‘mimicry-memorization’’ method 
cf language teaching was developed 
during the war. It is based on the 
learning principles of frequency and 
intensity, and the total—ear as well as 
eye—participation of the student. It 
accepts, too, Bloomfield’s dictum that 
“the thousands of morphemes and tag- 
memes of the foreign language can be 
mastered only by constant repetition.”’ 
The types of records linguists use are 
rarely long, uninterrupted passages in 
or about Latin, a type which, unless 
very lively indeed, produces an over- 
whelmingly soporific effect. Rather, 
these records demand student partici- 
pation. As a typical example: the rec- 
ord will ask a question; then the record 
will be silent while the student gives 
his response; then the record gives the 
correct response as an immediate 
check for the student. A most effective 
use for such tapes and records (but 
one often difficult for high-school teach- 
ers to arrange) is homework drill out- 
side of class. Instead of innocently 
building up a pattern of hard-to-eradi- 
cate errors in his work alone, the stu- 
dent who works with a record has a 
constant check on his accuracy, and a 
constant stimulus to sustained effort 
and speed to match the record. 

The records may drill on phonemes, 
or on paradigms, or on translation, or 


on taking down dictation. But the lin- 
guists also have taught us very effec- 
tive methods of teaching structure 
through records. Just as a child learns 
morphology and syntax by learning 
‘phrase wholes’’ (sequences of words 
in grammatical patterns) as single pat- 
terns, and then learns to differentiate 
the parts, so the Latin student learns 
thoroughly a number of ‘phrase 
wholes,’’ then learns to choose among 
alternative learned responses. The sen- 
tences in such a_ recorded pattern 
practice are short, with simple vocab- 
ulary, and show only one new principle 
at a time—let us say, indirect dis- 
course. The record may provide the di- 
rect discourse, the student turns it into 
indirect discourse, the record gives the 
indirect discourse correctly. The sen- 
tences are graded to change only one 
element at a time, so that that change is 
significant. These sentences are prac- 
tised, under pressure of speed, until 
they are automatic and can be used in 
conversation. What is provided by the 
records is really rapid-fire, short-sen- 
tence Latin composition centered around 
single grammatical points. For the lin- 
guist, like the Latin teacher, insists 
that no one really knows a language 
until he can produce it. 

Do the linguists, then, leave us no 
problems? I’m afraid that it is rather 
that they freshen our outlook by pro- 
viding us with new kinds of problems. 
Linguistics now claims to be the most 
technical of the social sciences; but 
like any social science, it has trouble 
being scientific when dealing with so- 
ciety. The very important field of 
semantics, the relation of language to 
culture and culture to language, 
(metalinguistics, as Trager calls it) is 
still in its infancy. The linguist gen- 
erally has limited his field of inquiry 
by not concerning himself with the con- 
tent of the communication. For the 
Latinist, with a significant heritage of 
literature and history as well as lan- 
guage, what was said and why is as 
engrossing as how it was said. We must 
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achieve again the synthesis of linguis- 
tics and literature which was charac- 
teristic of Renaissance humanism. 
Nor have the linguists, any more than 
the psychologists, solved all questions 
of learning. Is there transfer of learn- 
ing from one language to another? 
What are the processes involved in en- 
coding and decoding information 
through a people’s linguistic system? 
Dunkel indicates that we know these 
language problems better, but aren’t 
at all sure that we have better teaching 
methods than the traditional ones. For 
Latin there is still a thorough linguistic 
grammar to be developed. There is a 
very practical problem of applying 
these linguistic principles while still in- 
habiting the same classroom with our 
standard texts. And, finally, no linguist 
has yet had the temerity to assert that 


learning a foreign language is anything 
but a long, hard, infinitely painful task. 

But, to end on the more positive note: 
I believe that structural linguistic prin. 
ciples, well applied, will help the stu- 
dent to know more about language 
in general and the Latin language, 
as a language, in particular, to under. 
stand literary style with more sen- 
sitivity and adapt to varieties of 
Latin style more sympathetically; to 
understand the Roman people better 
for realizing the significance of their 
language subtleties; and, finally, to 
learn solid Classical Latin more 
thoroughly, with more zest for learn- 
ing, and so quickly that our train tax 
for ‘‘velocity’’ can be applied only at 
80 mph! 

Southeast Missouri State College 


Logical Analvsis and Linguistics 


JAMES M. VAIL 


sige PRECEDING PAPERS have made the 
study and teaching of languages 
seem complicated enough; and, be- 
fore I complicate the matter still 
more, I would like to comfort the tra- 
ditional teacher who wants only to 
teach his language, without too much 
concern about phonetics, semantics, 
historical and comparative grammar, 
and the hosts of ideas which proceed 
from psychological and _ philosophical 
linguists. I join the traditional teacher 
in thinking that ability to translate is 
by far the most important sign of suc- 
cess in language study. 

At the same time, the ideal teacher 
of languages will hear, buzzing around 
his head, these myriad ideas which pro- 
ceed from various sorts of linguists. If 
neurologists and poets can agree that 
language is one of the most complex 
and subtle of human activities, teachers 
in the liberal arts cannot neglect the 
opportunity to make language study a 
liberal discipline—which in theory it 
has always been. Toward the attain- 


ment of this goal, as well as toward 
greater efficiency, a judicious and dis- 
creet use of the various linguistic dis- 
ciplines is helpful and healthy. 

The approach of which I am to speak 
is that of logical analysis. Let me 
say first that logical analysis does not 
commit one to any particular philo- 
sophic doctrine; that it does not re- 
quire, although it suggests, the use of 
symbolic logic; that it does not prop- 
erly belong to the realm of linguistics. 
Yet, it is not irrelevant to our purpose 
today. Logical analysis, which goes be- 
yond the structure of any spoken lan- 
guage, offers a background against 
which a particular language can be 
understood. Consider an example: re 
ciprocal constructions such as ‘They 
love one another’’ (or ~‘each other”) 
convey the information that A loves B 
and B loves A. Logical analysis means 
no more (for our purpose) than the re- 
duction of a statement, however ex- 
pressed, and in whatever language, to 
clearly formulated information. In our 
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present example, the clear information 
is that the relation of love holds between 
A and B, and between B and A. This is 
our definition of a reciprocal construc- 
tion, and once equipped with a defini- 
tion, We can proceed to examine the 
ways in which various languages con- 
vey the defined meaning: inter se 
amant, alius alium amat, and the like. 
There is no end to the possible variety 
of such constructions, since language 
is highly abstractive and symbolic, and 
any group of words can come to be 
conventionally accepted as conveying 
the logicaliy necessary meaning. 

Latin, for example, is sometimes 
praised for the economy it shows in re- 
ducing the countless relations of objects 
to constructions which employ no more 
than the five standard cases. (Greek 
and German, then, should be praised 
all the more for doing with only four 
cases; and non-inflected languages will 
surpass all others.) But this economy 
is deceptive, since each of the cases 
has varied uses, by itself or with the 
help of prepositions; and each use of 
each case can be analyzed into sub- 
varieties. Descriptive grammar must 
recognize the ablative form, since there 
is such a form; yet only with caution 
can we assert that there must be a 
corresponding ablative meaning. When 
I was a boy I was taught certain iron- 
clad rules of the ablative, and accepted 
the rules as true, with the result (un- 
foreseen by my teacher) that I came 
to believe that Latin teachers enjoyed 
preternatural intellects, in that they 
and they alone seemed to know when 
and how these rules should be applied. 
It was not until years later that the 
damage could be repaired through dis- 
covery that the Latin ablative incor- 
porates three or more primitive cases, 
each with a great variety of uses. It 
was no longer necessary for me to be- 
lieve that there was an ‘“‘ablative mean- 
ing’ which, while remaining one, could 
denote such diverse things as accom- 
paniment and separation. 

Perhaps it is unfair to talk about the 


ablative. Let us rather consider the ac- 
cusative, which, after the nominative, 
is the least complex case. Let us go 
further, and limit our description of the 
accusative to its simplest use: the di- 
rect object. There is certainly nothing 
easier than the concept of the direct ob- 
ject. Most of us have probably been 
taught that the direct object is that 
upon which the action of the verb is 
directly exerted. Perhaps it would be 
better to do without a formal definition 
altogether, and to assume that anyone 
who has studied elementary English 
knows, somehow, what a direct object 
is. We can save our students time and 
effort if we add that some Latin verbs 
take their direct objects (that is, what 
in English would be direct objects) in 
the dative, ablative or even genitive. 
But once we begin to explain such 
phenomena, we must explain them ade- 
quately if we are to do so at all. 


Difficulties in teaching are often 
created by teachers themselves, who 
should rather take more pains in their 
own thinking, and cause their students 
less pain. Here is an example of failure: 
in Bennett’s New Latin Grammar (sec- 
ond edition) the direct object is not 
allowed to go undefined. We are told 
that the direct object ‘‘may express 
either of the two following relations: 
The PERSON OR THING AFFECTED 
by the action, (or) the RESULT PRO- 
DUCED by the action.’’ Once upon a 
time I was much indebted to this dis- 
tinction. There is certainly a great dif- 
ference between killing a consul and 
writing a book: the consul is affected 
(shall I say ‘“‘interfected’’?), but the 
book is produced; the book does not 
even exist materially until the process 
of writing is finished. But, at the time, 
I was so much impressed by this dis- 
tinction that I failed to observe that 
‘*he slew the consul’’ was paralleled by 
a second example of the person or thing 
affected: lego librum. I fail to under- 
stand how a man affects a book by 
reading it. I would rather say that 
the book, inanimate as it is, affects the 
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reader. It is true that we may speak 
of fighting or struggling with a book, 
or of absorbing it; and Francis Bacon 
tells us that ‘Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.”’ 
But if anyone should take those sug- 
gestions literally, he would have to be 
institutionalized. 

What Bennett does not tell us is that 
in speaking of a book as being affected 
by the reader he is employing a rather 
strong metaphor; and no one should in- 
troduce a metaphor into a grammar 
(of all things) without warning. Meta- 
phor is indeed essential in language, 
but its study belongs to psychological 
linguistics, which I refrain from intro- 
ducing at this point, because my topic 
is logical analysis. Before leaving Ben- 
nett’s example, I must say that there 
are clearly more than two relations 
which are expressed by the accusative 
direct object. 

Let us now consider a simple sent- 
ence and its analysis. Let us suppose 
that John loves Mary. According t« 
traditional analysis, every sentence 
must have a subject; further, the sub- 
ject is what the sentence is about. Thus, 
in the sentence ‘‘John loves Mary,’’ the 
sentence is about John, whose impor- 
tance is crowned by the nominative 
case. Again, each sentence (rather, 
each proposition) must make some kind 
of statement: it must say something 
about the subject. What is said about 
John is that he loves Mary. Now al- 
though terminology varies, we may say 
that ‘‘loves Mary”’ is the total predi- 
cate, and that the verbal predicate (or 
simply the main verb) is ‘‘loves,’’ and 
the object of this finite and transitive 
verb is ‘‘Mary.”’ 

To this analysis it may be objected 
that the sentence ‘‘John loves Mary’”’ 
is as much about Mary as about John; 
and it is also about an instance of love. 
Contemporary logic would prefer to 
abandon the subject-predicate analysis 
(according to which, in the strict logical 
sense of the word ‘‘predicate,’’ the sen- 


tence would have to be rewritten ‘John 
is the [or a] lover of Mary’’). We cannot 
claim to probe the secret hearts of all 
possible speakers of our sentence, and 
thus cannot say that it is more about 
one thing than another; rather, it in- 
volves two terms, ‘‘John”’ and ‘‘Mary,” 
and what it says about them (if you 
will) is that there exists between them 
a relation, that of love; finally, the 
case-endings in Latin (or the word-or- 
der in English) indicate the direction 
in which the relation holds. He loves 
her; she does not necessarily love him. 

By this analysis, we avoid the neces- 
sity of saying that a sentence is prima- 
rily about something which we call the 
subject: indeed, any sentence is about 
the whole situation it describes. Again, 
we avoid the implications which follow 
from speaking of an active verb and a 
mere object of that verb. According to 
Bennett’s analysis, Mary, since she 
cannot be the ‘‘result produced,’’ must 
be the ‘person affected.’’ But John, 
who has a right to be consulted, might 
complain that she is not in the least 
affected by his affection; he is not 
(alas) doing anything to her; she, 
rather, is doing something to him. To 
this Mary could reply that she is doing 
nothing of the sort: she does not pay 
him the least attention. 

We have now landed in a commodious 
nest of metaphysical subtleties. This is 
why grammarians and philologists are 
unpopular: they create confusion by de- 
bating whether the act of loving is an 
action or . . . a passion. The quibbles 
in which I have been indulging may, 
in the minds of young students, be 
painful difficulties; and most of them 
spring from confusion of different types 
of linguistic analysis. We must deal 
with the visible aspect of sentences: 
word-order, case endings, moods, ten- 
ses, and the like; we must deal with 
the meaning as expressed in any para- 
phrase; with the logical structure; with 
the similarities which can be found be- 
tween different languages; and with the 
changes in usage which occur within 
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the history of one language. All of 
these approaches — and many more — 
are ours to put to use, one at a time. 
We may integrate our conclusions, but 
we must not confuse them. 

My purpose is not to ridicule tradi- 
tional grammatical analysis, but rather 
to defend it to the extent of unwilling- 
ness to abandon it for any reason save 
that we have found something better. 

I would like to restate recent con- 
clusions, and then to reinforce them. 
Thus: the sentence ‘‘John loves Mary”’ 
is best interpreted as a description of 
John’s love for Mary: as a description 
of a situation. The sentence iaforms us 
that two terms, ‘‘John’’ and ‘‘Mary,’’ 
are connected by a relation which has 
a certain direction. We need not probe 
the mysteries of this connection, which 
are more appropriately left to psychol- 
ogists. We need only recognize the dif- 
ference between this type of relation 
and (for example) the relation de- 
scribed, happily, in the sentence ‘‘John 
married Mary’? — a relation which 
automatically implies that Mary mar- 
ried John. If the classical languages 
use different verbs or verb forms for 
the act of marrying, depending on the 
gender of the subject, that is sociologi- 
cally interesting; but it does not alter 
the logical fact that if we are agreed 
on the meaning of the word ‘“‘spouse,”’ 
then if A is the spouse of B, B is 
automatically the spouse of A. 

To continue: since the nature of love 
is obscure, some of the grammatical 
relations which may exist between my- 
self (as subject) and a house (as ob- 
ject) may be safer material for dis- 
cussion. In all of the following exam- 
ples, the word ‘“‘house’’ will be the di- 
rect object in Latin or Greek. If I re- 
model a house, I am actually doing 
something to the house; if I buy a 
house, I am not affecting the physical 
object that I call a house, but altering 
certain social, legal and economic re- 
lations between myself and the former 
owner of the house (not to mention 
tax-collectors and other authorities). If 


I see the house, then, according to 
physicists, I am being affected by light 
reflected from the house. Lucretius 
says roughly the same. If I look at the 
house, I am actively directing my gaze 
and attention toward it; if I paint a 
house, the house (underneath its new 
coat of paint) is essentially unchanged; 
yet we think of the house as _ incor- 
porating its new paint, and becoming 
different thereby. And if I build a 
house, I can say that I am doing so 
even if I am doing nothing more than 
pouring concrete into a hole in the 
ground. A child, objecting that he can- 
not see any house, is childish; but if 
he saves his feelings for mature analy- 
sis, he may become a_e valuable 
philosopher. 

I hope that these illustrations of wide 
variety in one application (the direct 
object) of one case (the accusative) 
have adequately suggested that the uni- 
verse, as we encounter it, is a multi- 
verse, and that inflection is no more 
than a conventional device for reducing 
multiplicity to simplicity. Other lan- 
guages may be constructed in other 
ways; but all will be found to be ab- 
stractive, symbolic, simplifying. The 
vice from which these examples should 
liberate us is that of assuming (often 
unconsciously) that the direct object 
is the passive victim of the action of a 
verb. All languages are artificial, even 
the language of logic. Each is con- 
structed for its particular use, and we 
must be aware of the characteristics 
of the usage, without too careless con- 
clusions concerning motives or the ulti- 
mate objectivity of meanings. 

If those illustrations are not enough, 
these may be added: the familiar list— 
utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor— 
verbs which take their direct objects 
in the ablative. We have learned, 
thanks to the grammarians, that Ro- 
mans never actually used anything, but 
rather profited themselves by means 
of it. There can be no objection to ex- 
plaining these usages as ablatives of 
means, provided that no more than a 
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conventional meaning: is attributed. If 
you have been taught (as I was) that 
in actual fact no one actually uses 
anything, but rather helps himself by 
means of it, you will be puzzled by the 
fact that Plautus uses some verbs of this 
class with the accusative. It is not safe 
to say that Plautus was pre-classical, 
and didn’t know any better; that fallacy 
can always be opposed by the equally 
fallacious idea that the oldest is the 
truest. I will not bore you with dis- 
quisitions on the Uridee or the Urbe- 
griff. Time has no necessary relation 
to truth. Remember also that one 
errant verb in this class—potior—even 
dares to consort with the genitive. 
These oddities cause no difficulty if 
they are turned over to the historical 
linguist. We must remember that 
Shakespeare and even Chaucer spoke 
English, even if it is not the English 
which we speak. 

If there. are any conservatives among 
you who insist that the ablative is the 
ablative, and that is all there is to it, 
let me remind you of the Ablative of 
Nondescript Connotation, the Ablative 
of Unprecedented Application, and 
finally the Odds - and - Ends Ablative. 
Any reader of Propertius, Juvenal, or 
Tacitus must have encountered these; 
if not, he has found nothing unusual 
about the Bed of Procrustes. 

Since I teach Greek more than Latin, 
I must aim an arrow also at anyone 
who thinks that the Greek middle 
voice offers a neat philosophical def- 
inition of actions which lie somewhere 
between the active and the passive. 
This latitude is hardly enough, since 
only two of the six principal parts dis- 
tinguish the middle and passive by dif- 
ferent forms, and the various subtle 
and shadowy forces of the middle must 
be discovered by examination of con- 
texts and comparison of uses rather 
than by theory. The middle is not a 
delicate tool for the creation of subtle 
distinctions, since although subtle dis- 
tinctions are indeed made in Greek 
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texts, it is the modern reader who must 
discover and analyze them. A gram. 
matical category does not offer us im- 
mediate revelations of metaphysica] 
truth or psychological profundity. There 
is no single meaning of the middle. 
just as there is no single meaning of 
the Latin ablative. 

In conclusion, I must insist that | 
have not spoken in opposition to tra- 
ditional teaching. The grammar and 
syntax of 1900 are much better than 
none at all. People who say that lan- 
guage is living, and therefore independ- 
ent of rules, cannot help us. Language 
is indeed living, and therefore subject 
to changing rules. I can do no more 
than to recommend to you two rel- 
atively recent works which may well 
represent the extremes in language 
study: William Empson’s Seven Types 
of Ambiguity, which explores the useful 
uncertainties of language and has stim- 
ulated a number of new interpretations 
of classical poetry, and Hans Reichen- 
bach’s Elements of Symbolic Logic, 
which is its seventh chapter offers a 
new and rather rigorous classification 
of the parts of speech and a whole- 
some criticism of the analysis in which 
most of us have been trained. 

The burden of this paper has been 
suggested by the work of Reichenbach, 
which you must examine for your- 
selves. Full description and illustration 
of this method of analysis cannot be 
given under present circumstances. All 
that can be done is to show that con- 
ventional grammar and_ syntax are 
very useful rules of thumb, provided 
that they are not taken seriously. It is 
to be hoped that language teaching will 
gradually incorporate some of the for- 
mulations of modern logic, since all 
teachers of language are, by inescap- 
able implication, teachers of philos- 
ophy, and will perform their task better 
if they remain constantly aware of 
what it is. 

University of Cincinnati 
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We See by the Papers 


GRAVES H. THOMPSON, EDITOR 


RESURGENCE NOTED IN 
CLASSICAL STUDY 


Such was the heading of an item in the 
New York Times of November 11, 1956. 
The clipping (from Professor Charles Hen- 
derson, Jr., of the University of North 
Carolina) read as follows: 

“Heartening signs’’ of a resurgence of 
interest in classical studies in high schools 
and colleges were reported here [Atlantic 
City] today by an education editor. He is 
James F. Looby of The Hartford Courier. 

An attempt to divorce the liberal arts, 
and especially the classical studies, from 
the physical sciences ‘“‘is beginning to de- 
cline,’’ Mr. Looby told the 103d annual 
convention of the New Jersey Education 
Association. 

“Those who tried to rid themselves of 
the classics and the liberal arts pursuits 
traditionally associated with sound educa- 
tion,’ the editor said, ‘‘have discovered 
that one is essentially a complement to the 
other in the general body of man’s 
knowledge.”’ 

However, Mr. Looby said, ‘‘public rela- 
tions is a sphere in which no effort should 
be spared to win public support for the 
classical tradition if we are to emerge 
victorious.”’ 

“OEDIPUS REX” AT EDINBURGH FETE 

A performance of Sophocles’ tragedy Oedi- 
pus Rex in Edinburgh on September 3 re- 
ceived scant praise from Patrick Gibbs, 
correspondent to the New York Times. Ap- 
parently the audience reacted somewhat 
more warmly. The clipping, from. the 
Times of September 4, comes from Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel S. G. Brady, Retired, of Ashe- 
ville, N.C. 

“‘We endeavor to present the tragedy as 
a Ritual,’’ writes Tyrone Guthrie, director, 
in a program note to ‘“‘Oedipus Rex,” given 
tonight by the Stratford Ontario Festival 
Company at the Assembly Hall. 

To this end the actors are masked as in 
ancient Greek times. They also wore the 
buskin or elevated boot adding a few inches 
to their height. Even so, these masks, 
which are elaborate affairs leaving only 
the mouth uncovered, are so large that the 
characters, otherwise conventionally at- 
tired, seem dwarfed rather than super- 
human. 
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As for the chorus, its masks are 
grotesque, coming near to caricature with 
the exaggerated features. Wearing monkish 
cowls in drab colors the chorus recalled 
giant slugs as they draped themselves over 
the steps of the apron stage. 

Visually, therefore, it was not exactly 
the impression of an Attic ritual that Mr. 
Guthrie achieved. The declamatory meth- 
ods of his actors recalled rather the chant- 
ing of responses in a Church of England 
service or the pulpit manner of some old- 
fashioned preacher. 

The performance indeed is _ stylized 
throughout and makes a purely formal ap- 
proach to the intellect alone. At the play’s 
greater moments—Oedipus’ realization of 
his guilt, his appearance with his eyes 
put out, or the farewell to his little 
daughters—one’s feelings were completely 
disengaged. 

This might well be an effective produc- 
tion in an open-air theatre seating 20,000 
persons—the conditions of performance in 
ancient Greece. In the confines of this hall 
it had little more than the interest of a 
fresh and thoughtful approach. 

Douglas Campbell’s Oedipus, with his 
measured and mannered delivery, his styl- 
ized shrieks and groans, and his symbolic 
gestures fitted well into the production. 

The translation used of the work by 
Sophocles was by W. B. Yeats; it can 
seldom have sounded quite so bleak. All 
being considered the reception was remark- 
ably warm. 

NESTOR’S PALACE 

The November 19 issue of Time tells of 
progress by Professor Carl W. Blegen of 
the University of Cincinnati in uncovering 
what well may have been Nestor’s palace: 

For five seasons Dr. Blegen’s group has 
been working at a site near Pylos in south- 
ern Greece, where the ruins of a My- 
cenaean palace cover the top of a hill. Most 
famous inhabitant of Pylos was King Nestor 
of the Iliad, and it is probable that the 
palace once belonged to him and his Queen, 
Eurydice. The building, which had two 
floors, was burned to the ground after Nes- 
tor’s death, but the blacked ruins can still 
tell much about the people who lived there. 

Earlier digs uncovered the great hall 
where Nestor held court; this season the 
workers moved to the eastern wing of the 
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palace. As their shovels cleared the floors 
of a suite of rooms, they sensed the femi- 
nine touch. ‘‘Nestorina [Mrs. Nestor],”’ 
they called to Dr. Blegen. 

Queen Eurydice had a spacious recep- 
tion hall with a circular fireplace in the 
center. Her boudoir had frescoed walls, 
and its stucco floor was gaily decorated 
with dolphins and octopuses. Like other 
parts of Nestor’s palace, the Queen’s apart- 
ments had terra-cotta pipes to carry off 
the smoke of the heating system. A small 
room, presumably a bathroom, had an 
underground drain. There was no bathtub, 
but since a terra-cotta tub was found in 
another part of the palace, Queen Eurydice 
may have had one too. Or perhaps her 
slave girls bathed her by pouring water 
over her. Vessels designed for this bathing 
system (still common in eastern countries) 
were found in her rooms. 


“COACTUS FECI” 


One of the sensational features of last fall’s 
Hungarian revolt was Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s escape and subsequent revelation 
of his experiences during eight years of 
Communist torture and imprisonment. An 
account appearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune was summarized by Time in its 
December 17 issue. The following para- 
graph is taken from this summary: 

One day they [the Communists] put 
before him a typewritten confession and 
commanded him to sign. “I did what they 
asked, and I remember clearly that I put 
the two letters, C.F., after my name. 
My torturers were surprised at this, and 
asked me what the letters C.F. meant. 
Despite my dazed state, the defense mech- 
anism of the human body worked, and even 
smiling at them, I answered: ‘It means 
a cardinal without office.’’’ It took his 


captors some time to find out that C.F. 
stood for the Latin coactus feci (‘‘I have 
been forced to act’’)—a symbol used by 
many Christians to sign extorted confes- 
sions during the years of Turkish rule in 
Hungary (1547-1699). 

However, Look (December 25) had a di 
ferent explanation for the meaning of C.F. 

Finally, the Cardinal scrawled his name 
to the trumped-up confessions. First, he 
resorted to a trick. After ‘‘Jozsef Minds- 
zenty,’”” he put the letters ‘‘C.F.’’ When 
interrogated by an alert inquisitor as to 
the meaning of these letters, Mindszenty 
explained they were Latin ecclesiastical 
symbols identifying him as a ‘Cardinal 
from the provinces.”’ In reality, they stood 
for contra fidem—‘‘against my _  will’’—to 
show that they were signed under duress 


CXCI OR CLNXXNI ? 


Classicists are handy fellows to have 
around, sometimes. Witness this A.P. story 
from New Haven (Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, January 2): 

The New Haven Journal-Courier told in 
a page one story today how it had to 
consult a classical scholar at Yale before 
it could print today’s edition. 

The paper started its 19lst year of publi- 
cation today, and the question was how to 
write 191 in Roman numerals—the ‘‘classi- 
cal style’’ cxci or the ‘‘early Roman style” 
clxxxxi. 

An editorial conference, assisted by the 
Yale expert, finally decided that today’s 
edition ought to be labeled ‘vol. exci, 
No. 1.” 

An office boy, so the story said, asked 
why not just use the Arabic numerals 191 
and forget the whole thing. 

He was told to shut up. 


The Iowa Classical Conference will meet Saturday, April 6, 


In the Old Capitol Building, State University of Iowa campus, 


Iowa City. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FRED W. 


The Art of Greek Comedy. By KaTHERINE 
Lever. London: Methuen, 1956. Pp. x, 212. 


21s 


THE AUTHOR P®0POSES to treat Greek com- 
edy as representative of Greek culture, to 
point out that it was an effort toward 
solving social problems, and to trace the 
history of the form, while presenting a 
broad picture of the historical background, 
especially in the area of literary history. 
This presentation is intended for any reader 
interested in the problems of everyday life, 
Greek culture, or comparative literature. 

This program is most attractive and 
worth while. In spots, particularly in the 
chapter entitled ‘‘Aristophanes, Comic 
Poet,’’ the program is carried out to good 
advantage. On the whole, however, this re- 
viewer feels that the execution is much less 
good than the intention. He would by no 
means recommend the book to the amateurs 
of Classics and of literature to whom it 
seems to be addressed; he would limit the 
audience to classical scholars who can 
sharpen their appreciation of comedy, more 
often by disagreeing with Miss Lever than 
bv picking up her suggestions. 

One difficulty in using the book is that at 
a number of points it is necessary to col- 
lect remarks from different parts of the 
book (without cross-indexing), in order to 
get a true impression. The main section on 
Susarion, for instance, shows the dubious 
nature of our information about him; but 
previously it was suggested that we could 
get his name from an inscription (i.e., the 
Parian Marble), which suggests more au- 
thenticity than is there, and later, the 
“fragment’’ of Susarion is quoted as evi- 
dence usable without reservation. There are 
three references to the Basilinna: she is 


called the Queen Archon on p. 11, the 
Queen of Athens on p. 92, and at last, on 
p. 124, the king archon’s wife, which is 


sensible nomenclature. A minor example of 
poor coordination appears on p, 40: the 
Lenaea ‘‘was under the control of the king 
archon. It did not come under state 
control until 442.’’ 

Much labor has gone into the collection 
of material—too much effort in assembling 
factual information, in the reviewer’s opin- 
lon. Eighty-seven pages are used to carry 
the account of pre-comedy, proto-comedy, 
and parallel literary developments down 
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to Aristophanes. The last of these pages, 
on the Periclean age, have a solid basis 
in history and literature, at least, though 
their connection with the art of known 
comedy is loose. In the earlier period, 
the proportion of facts to scholarly con- 


jecture resembles, as Miss Lever is aware, 
the legendary rabbit pie into which horse- 
meat was introduced on a fifty-fifty basis 
—i.e., one rabbit, one horse. The reviewer 
would have preferred to have the rabbit 
of relevant and definite information 
encumbered. However, Miss Lever always 
prefers something to nothing, and has 
some leaning toward the solemnly imposing 
among scholarly hypotheses, She uses Jaeg- 
er’s Paideia, which sacrificed accurate lit- 
erary criticism to its theory of cultural 
effort; Ehrenberg, who insists on making 
history out of comedy: Thomson's Aeschy- 
lus and Athens—more, to be sure, for its 
descriptions than for its Marxism, but the 
latter appears, without warning from Miss 


less 


Lever; J. M. Edmonds seems to be the 
source for a repeated statement that the 
Greek poet was a medicine-man, a point 


somewhat casual in Edmonds, but empha- 
sized in the present book. Miss Lever cites 
Pickard-Cambridge, without making use of 
his sane skepticism. 

As a result, perhaps, of this theorizing on 
early stages, the view appears that Aris- 
tophanes ‘‘preached the Dionysiac way of 


life,’’ which includes (p. 96) ‘‘personal mod- 
esty,’’ ‘“‘civic responsibility,’’ and (p. 99) 
all the ceremonies in which the chorus of 


the Lysistrata participated as girls. Some 
other eccentric judgments to which the gen- 
eral reader should not be exposed are: 
“Greek choral poetry had the same inti- 
mate personal character as lyric poetry’’ 
(examples, Aleman and Pindar); Semon- 
ides of Amorgos wrote ‘in somewhat the 
same manner as Mimnermus’’; ‘‘emotional 
balance is achieved at the end when Anti- 
gone recognizes the claims of human law 
and Creon those of divine law” (Antigone 
should live so long!—and the Antigone is 
presented as a sufficient sample of Sopho- 
cles); in the Jon, ‘‘the world is said to be un- 
der the guidance of a just god.’’ Miss Lever 
did not invent the confusion between 
metdbasis and peripéteia as discussed in 
Aristotle’s Poetics, but it is too bad to 
have the confusion perpetuated on p. 191. 
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Miss Lever has worked with the original 
Greek, unfortunately one cannot entirely 
trust her with it. Among the equivalents of 
pathetika in Aristotle’s remark on the ef- 
fects of the dithyramb, she lists ‘‘passive’’ 
—should it perhaps be ‘‘impressionable’’? 
“Tragic’’ in Herodotus is said to be equiva- 
lent to ‘‘serious’’; L. & S. cite this sense only 
in fourth-century writers. In the discussion 
of Epicharmus, éranon is translated ‘‘lov- 
er’’; the whole quotation (Athenaeus 8. 338d) 
indicates that the meaning. as usual, is 
‘‘pot-luck meal.’’ Cratinus, frag. 241, trans- 
lated (in part) ‘‘Lust bore Hera to him and 
Aspasia’’ should read ‘‘Lust bore Aspasia 
as his Hera.’’ In the translation of the ant- 
ode, Clouds 595 ff., poor Artemis is left out 
altogether; this ‘“‘hymn addressed to the 
three gods’’ is actually addressed to eight, 
if one includes the ode, which is mentioned 
about 100 pages later, with no indication 
of the connection. In Birds 912, the poet is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘We are all teachers, 
nimbly serving the Muses according to 
Homer’’ (‘‘teachers’’ as in faculties); read 
instead, ‘‘All of us choral directors (as Miss 
Lever correctly explained five pages before) 
are nimble servants of the Muses, as Homer 
has it.’’ On p. 137, barudaimonointos should 
be either barudaimonounton, as in the text, 
or barudaimonon, to correspond with its 
companion on this page. This last is proba- 
bly a mechanical slip, like the statements 
that four tragic poets competed at the City 
Dionysia, and that Dionysus arrived in 
Greece about 500 B.c. An intriguing misfire 
is the statement that Anaxandrides gave his 
rejected plays ‘‘to the censor to be de- 
stroyed.’’ Athenaeus, as reported by Gulick, 
says that he gave them ‘‘to the dealers in 
frankincense’; did a ‘“‘censer’’ get mislaid 
here? 

Evidence is needed (but none is _ indi- 
cated) for the statements that ‘‘Hardly a 
cult or rite was left untouched”’ by Peisis- 
tratus; that the mute roles of the abstrac- 
tions in the Peace were acted by beautiful 
slave women; that elegy was used for 
marching; and that there was a class of 
pharmakoi, some of whom were named by 
Aristophanes. 

There are some difficulties in the foot- 
notes appended to each chapter: a confus- 
ing jumble of Phrynichus’ two ‘“‘histories’”’ 
in note 18, p. 83; a reference gone wrong 
in note 21, p. 27; and some unintelligibility 
over Aristophanes’ adjective for the old- 
fashioned songs of the Wasps in note 20, 
p. 56. 

There is an index, mostly of proper 
names. The plan of the enterprise and the 


format of the book are delightful; it is a 
great pity that the result of much labor is 
an untrustworthy guide to a form of ancient 
literature for which guides are needed. 
ALFRED C. SCHLESINGER 
Oberlin College 


Terminologie et formules dans les Variae 
de Cassiodore. Etudes sur le développe- 
ment du style administratif aux derniers 
siecles de lantiquité (Studia Graeca et 
Latinia Gothoburgensia II). By AKE J:son 
F'RIpDH. Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 
1956. Pp. x, 200. Unb. Sw. Kr. 20. 


THE PRESENT WORK is a doctoral thesis 
presented to the faculty of letters at the 
University of Géteborg, Sweden. As the title 
indicates, it is concerned chiefly with the 
Variae of Cassiodorus. Actually the Variae 
form the focal point upon which the lines 
of research converge as the author traces 
the historical development of terminology, 
form and style in public documents emanat- 
ing from the chanceries of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

The.book has three chapters. Chapter One 
begins with a statement of the twofold 
purpose of the work: to study the Variae 
as official documents, and to point out the 
interrelations between the Variae and the 
documents of the ancient chanceries of the 
Roman Empire (pp. 1-5). Such an investi- 
gation is necessary because the Variae rep- 
resent the last phase of the ancient tra- 
ditions of the Roman chanceries and can 
only be understood in relation to the whole 
corpus of imperial documents. 

Dr. Fridh rejects the thesis, presented 
in some handbooks, that the letters of Cas- 
siodorus are based on the official letters 
of the popes and bishops of the late em- 
pire. On the contrary, the official style of 
the pontifical chanceries themselves was 
formed according to the models furnished 
by the secular chanceries (p. 6). 

In presenting his material, the author 
takes his starting point from H. Bresslau’s 
statement (Handbuch der Urkundenlehre, 
vol. 1, p. 53, n. 1) to the effect that the 
public documents of the Ostrogothic kings 
should not be treated apart from the Ro- 
man imperial traditions which they repre- 
sent (pp. 6-7). This tendency to remain 
true to Roman traditions is characteristic 
of the Variae. In speaking of law and legis- 
lation, Cassiodorus always thinks of Roman 
law. Then too the references made in the 
Variae to the decrees of the emperors show 
that Theodoric sees in his reign a direct 
continuation of Roman traditions. 

A résumé of the form and content of 
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the Variae follows (pp. 8-20). The formal 
composition of the letters in this collection 
corresponds, in general, to the elements of 
the fully developed medieval diplomatic 
documents: 1. Protocol (invocatio, intitula- 
tio, inscriptio, salutatio); 2. Text (exor- 
dium, notificatio, narratio, dispositio, sanc- 
tio et corroboratio): 3. Eschatocol (sub- 
scriptiones, datum, apprecatio). The proto- 
col and eschatocol are missing from all 
the letters of the Variae because such in- 
variables had no literary interest for Cas- 
siodorus. In the present study, therefore, 
Fridh deals only with the ‘‘text’’ proper. A 
comparison of medieval documents with 
the Variae enables him to present a care- 
ful analysis of the various elements that 
make up the ‘‘text.’’ In this way he pre- 
pares the ground for a thorough study of 
the historical development of these elements 
and of the terminology proper to each. 

After presenting these data, he makes a 
survey of materials available for philologi- 
cal research (pp. 19-29). The chief sources 
for such materials are the Theodosian Code, 
the Justinian Code, and other collections, 
including inscriptions and letters. Though 
the materials are apparently very abun- 
dant, the research scholar meets with con- 
tinual frustration. The lawyers and scholars 
who drew up the codes of law were in- 
structed to omit the unnecessary sectiaqns 
of the original documents and to retain 
only those which contained the substance 
of the law. For this reason the complete 
forms in which the laws originally appeared 
were generally shortened by omitting the 
exordium or dispositio or some other sec- 
tion of the document. Frequently, too, when 
these excerpts were made, the terminology 
itself was changed. The interpolated and 
fragmentary condition of the original text, 
therefore, puts the student on his guard 
in drawing conclusions. Yet, in spite of 
this, he can trace some elements of of- 
ficial documents (e.g. the préambule or 
erordium, p. 41) back to the first centuries 
of the Christian era. 

In Chapter Two, Fridh takes up the study 
of the préambule or exordium which origi- 
nally served as a kind of orientation to 
the text of the official document (pp. 30-59). 
Since the exordium is a highly developed 
element in the Variae, he analyzes it care- 
fully, enumerating the various types in- 
troduced by Cassiodorus. His aim is to 
show that the highly developed exordium 
of Cassiodorus is the natural outgrowth of 
the simpler forms found in early imperial 
documents. 

As an introduction to the research of 


Chapter Three, *‘A Comparison of the Of- 
ficial Terminology of Cassiodorus with that 
of the Empire,”’ Dr. Fridh defines the 
peculiar status of Theodoric. He was, first 
of all, dependent on the emperor of the 
East for his power; yet, acting as king of 
Italy, he was careful to follow the tra- 
ditions of the Western Empire. As a de- 
pendent monarch he never claimed the 
title of emperor, nor an emperor’s legis- 
lative power. Therefore the public decrees 
published by his royal chancery were tech- 
nically ‘‘edicts’’ such as any Roman magis- 
trate might deliver. These facts help to 
explain Cassiodorus’ use of technical terms. 

Another factor to consider is the influence 
of rhetoric on the composition of public 
documents. This influence is more apparent 
in the Variae than in earlier documents. 
In the technical terminology of the Variae 
the influence of rhetoric appears especially 
in the tendency to obtain a maximum of 
variety. 

The full treatment of this chapter is 
divided into six sections. 1. (pp. 63-95): the 
names used in the dispositio to designate 
the acts of the sovereign, such as apices, 
chartae, epistula, litterae. 2. (pp. 95-111): 
the verbs used in the dispositio. Cassiodorus 
avoids words which technically indicate the 
legislative power of an emperor (sancire, 
constituere) and uses verbs regularly em- 
ployed by other magistrates (admonere, 
commonere, declarare). 3. (pp. 111-25): the 
documents addressed to the ruler and the 
formulae of the narratio. In the Variae 
these formulae introducing the request ad- 
dressed to the king have a tendency to 
become fixed. The opening phrases contain 
words like aditio, allegatio, conquestio. 
Most of these words belong to the technical 
terminology of the imperial chanceries. 4. 
(p.p. 125-62): the sanctio et corroboratio 
containing the prescriptions for punishment 
The author studies carefully the terms used 
to specify penalties. 5. (pp. 162-69): the 
formulae for publication. Most of the letters 
contained in the Variae are rescripts which 
were not meant to be published in the form 
of edicts. Therefore they seldom contain 
instructions for publication. 6. (pp. 169-95): 
abstract names used in titles of honor. The 
variety of titles used is very extensive, but 
in all of them Cassiodorus carefully ob- 
serves the distinctions of rank and honor. 

The book concludes with three brief in- 
dices, rerum, verborum, locorum. The in- 
dex verborum is an adequate guide to the 
words treated. Only three important words 
were’ overlooked: dispendium, petitio, 
sussuratio. 
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Through his philological study the author 
presents abundant evidence to show that 
the Variae of Cassiodorus are not to be 
considered ‘‘as the only collection of of- 
ficial letters which deserves to occupy a 
place all its own in the history of 
literature’ (p. 5). The Variae find their 
proper place primarily in the history of the 
imperial chanceries and not in the history 
of literature. The rhetoric and terminology 
of the Variae, the formulae and titles of 
address, and even the moralizing, are 
rooted in the practices of the imperial 
chanceries of antiquity. In the Variae Cas- 
siodorus is a true Roman official, following 
meticulously in the paths of the imperial 
traditions of the Roman chanceries. His 
contribution to the traditional imperial style 
lies in the greater variety of expressions 
he introduced and in his tendency to de- 
velop crystallized formulae. Besides this 
there are the learned digressions so fre- 
quently found in the Variae. These, how- 
ever, belong to the literary and rhetorical 
traditions and serve only as an external 
embellishment to the Variae. 

The author’s conclusions throughout are 
based on a careful study of original 
sources, and this enables him to correct 
some misconceptions found in handbooks 
and histories dealing with this particular 
period. 

The historical study of the Variae is sys- 
tematically presented, and the technical 
terms of administration are clearly traced 
and richly documented. Philologists will 
find this work a delight. For the history 
of Roman imperial administration, too, the 
book has great value. The author is to be 
congratulated for his careful study of the 
terminology and for the accurate documen- 
tation that accompanies the treatment of 
individual words. 

Opo J. ZIMMERMANN, O.S.B. 

St. John’s University, 

Collegeville, Minnesota 


The Boarding-Bridge of the Romans: its 
Construction and its Function in the Naval 
Tactics of the First Punic War. By H. T. 
WaLuinca. Groningen: J. B. Wolters: The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. Pp. viii, 
96; 2 plates, 12 figures. 


A RFSTUDY OF THE boarding-bridge, de- 
scribed by Polybius in his account of the 
battle of Mylae, is justified by the laughable 
disagreement of the doctors as to its na- 
ture, and the diversity of speculation as to 
the reasons for its introduction and for its 
prompt abandonment. Fortunately, in try- 


ing to answer the latter questions Dr. Wal- 
linga found it necessary to give a summary 
account of naval tactics from the end of 
the fifth century to the battle of Actium, 
which will prove the most useful feature of 
his book for laymen and landlubbers. As 
for the device itself, he presents by far the 
most plausible reconstruction so far pub- 
lished, and in so doing rehabilitates Polyb- 
ius’ reputation as a factual reporter. The 
picture emerging is that of a 36-foot gang- 
plank with a slot at its inboard end which 
permitted it to be hoisted by tackle from 
a stout 24-foot mast in the bow of the 
ship. The slot also allowed for turning the 
contrivance and for back-and-forth play as 
the vessels moved or were rocked in the 
sea. A stout iron pestle-like projection 
under the end of the bridge was designed 
to pierce the enemy’s deck and hold it fast 
The author’s expansion of Polybius’ text 
consists primarily in the description of 
pulley or capstan gear by which it could 
be raised or turned: precisely the detail 
which an ancient writer would be likely 
to omit. 

As to the purpose served by the bridge, 
the nature of our record leaves wide room 
for speculation, but Wallinga makes a posi- 
tive contribution in his suggestion (p. 57) 
that the Roman marines at this time were 
latgely legionaries, so that the fleet lacked 
the ‘‘small arms”’ fire-power supplied by 
slingers and archers, and as a consequence 
had to depend on boarding in formation, 
i.e., two abreast. With reference to the 
abandonment of the bridge after two suc- 
cessful battles.! Wallinga is not so con- 
vincing in his conclusion that it was pe- 
culiarly difficult to use in a rough sea 
(p. 90), but he is at his best in refutation 
of Thiel’s theory that the contraption made 
the ships unseaworthy.2 However Thiel, in 
a note, drops a hint which supplies a better 
explanation, namely that they could not 
use the bridges with the more efficient 
ships developed before 242 Bc. The deter- 
mining factor would appear to have been 
the ‘‘speed’’ of ships as they came into 
contact, perhaps a raising of the speed 
from 2 to 4 knots. For to a speed-conscious 
generation like ours, the real mystery of 
the corvus lies in the fact that vessels 
participating in a naval action were so 
nearly stationary that it could have been 
used at all. Grappling hooks were more 
effective because they allowed for greater 
play between the ships, but even so Wal- 
linga very shrewdly conjectures that board- 
ing tactics must usually have been prac- 
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tised only toward the end of a day’s fighting, 
when the oarsmen were approaching ex- 
haustion (p. 50). 

The book is well supplied with indices 
and bibliography, and the illustrations are 
excellent. The author is to be congratulated 
on a fine piece of research in a difficult 
field. 

S. L. MoHLeR 

Franklin and Marshall College 


NoTEs 

lIts use is specified in accounts of the battles 
of Mylae (260 B.c.) and Encomus (256 B.c.). Wal- 
linga thinks it may have been used in the dis- 
astrous battle of Drepana, 249 B.c. (p. 79). 

2P. 78. See J. H. Thiel, Studies on the History 
of Ancient Sea-Power in Republican Times (Am- 
sterdam, 1946) pp. 444 f., notes 30, 33. All 
ancient warships were of relatively narrow beam 
and shallow draft, but commentators make too 
much of the analogy with canoe types. A ship 
150 feet long is 10,000 times as stable as one 
15 feet long built to the same lines. It might be 
added that these ships were seaworthy and 
highly efficient when equipped with 100-foot 
masts and ponderous yards. 

3 The momentum of two ships of the size we are 
considering would be far too much to check 
by a nearly rigid, wooden bridge unless the 
relative speed were minimal, perhaps one or 
two knots. Either the bridge itself would break 
or the pestle would tear loose from the enemy 
deck without inflicting any serious damage. A 
minor change in tactics which increased the 
speed of approach by even a small factor would 
have made the bridge useless. 


Dictionary of Latin Literature. By James H. 
MANTINBAND. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1956. Pp. vi, 303. $7.50. 


A COMPANION to Latin literature covering 
every period from the early Republic to 
the Renaissance would be eminently de- 
sirable, to say the least. Mr. Mantinband’s 
compilation of articles to this end points 
the way toward a welcome contribution to 
classical reference lists. He claims in his 
preface that ‘“‘here for the first time, in 
one convenient volume, the whole span of 
classical and medieval Latin literature is 
treated.’”” Entries include ‘‘the main au- 
thors, works, types of literature, periods 
or trends, characters of literature and 
mythology, technical terms, and a number 
of related fields, such as religion, educa- 
tion, classical scholarship, etc.’’ The scope 
of the work demands ‘‘a certain degree of 
Sselectivity.”’ For this reason ‘‘there is no 
effort to include all the obscure gramma- 
rians, annalists, jurists, patristic and theo- 
logical authors, Popes and Schoolmen.”’ 

Representative selection will always know 
its critics. Many will question certain omis- 
sions here. I was personally disappointed 
not to find, among others, Milo Crispin, 


Jocelin of Brakelond and Simeon of Dur- 
ham. Most will accept the omission of 
Teuffel-Schwabe so long as there is an 
account of Schanz-Hosius-Kriiger. Some will 
note with surprise an article on Kunstprosa 
unaccompanied by mention anywhere of 
Norden. C.I.L., mentioned in the article on 
T. Mommsen, is omitted from the list of 
Corpora, doubtless because the author in- 
sists that epigraphy ‘‘belongs rather to the 
fields of history, law, philology, etc., than 
to literature.’’ (What, then, of the multitude 
of verse inscriptions?) F. Ritschl ap- 
parently represents a _ group. including 
Fraenkel, Lindsay and others unmentioned; 
Leo is merely catalogued in the article on 
Scholarship. There is an article on Helen 
Waddell, but no reference to Wright-Sin- 
clair, R. L. Poole, P. S. Allen or Maurice 
Hélin (or Karl Strecker, or Hilka-Schu- 
mann). And so on. But critics are also the 
first to respect the compiler’s problems of 
space limitation. 

Some suggestions toward solving these 
problems are more properly and very 
definitely in order. More biographical and 
bibliographical information should supplant 
the numerous patches of editorial comment, 
such as: *‘The Aeneid ranks with the poems 
of Dante and Milton for depth of concept 
and loftiness of expression’’ (p. 7); ‘‘De 
Spiritalis Historiae Gestis, Miltonian in 
character, full of allegory and tragic decla- 
mation’’ (p. 39); Cicero’s ‘“‘poetry is lost, 
but it was probably not as bad as Juvenal 
would have us believe”’ (p. 69); “‘Ilias La- 


tina: . . . The verse is careful, but wholly 
uninspired’’ (p. 148); ‘‘Metamorphoses: 
(Ovid) . . . The verse is always facile, 


sometimes inspired. Never profound, 
it is often moving and beautiful’’ (p. 185) 
The elimination of any one of the above 
comments would provide enough space to 
include all six titles of Hroswitha’s plays. 
Mr. Mantinband notes that she wrote six 
comedies, then cross-refers us to ‘‘Dulci- 
tius; Callimachus and Drusiana, Abra- 
ham”: but there is no listing under Abra- 
ham; and under Dulcitius and Callimachus 
and Drusiana we find only ‘See Hros- 
witha.’’ On the other hand, there are two 
articles on Florence of Worcester (listed 
as Florence and again as Florentius). 
Minimizing editorial commentary would 
also allow the inclusion of dates, however 
approximate, after every historical person- 
age. Better than eight per cent of over 
1500 names are inadequately dated or not 
dated at all. The student is all too fre- 
quently confronted with mere chronological 
clues: ‘‘Early Roman,’’ ‘‘Early Christian- 
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Latin,’’ ‘‘Mentioned by,’’ and ‘‘Influenced.’’ 
Among the undated are Alberic of Monte 
Cassino, Alfred the Great, Andreas Capel- 
lanus, E. Baehrens, Coluccio Salutato [sic] 
(‘Important figure of the Italian Renais- 
sance’’), Ernst R. Curtius, Domitian, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, Hroswitha, J. W. Mackail, 
J. Marouzeau, John Milton, Nero, A. Pal- 
mer, Pomponius Mela, F. Ritschl, J. E. 
Sandys, and Th. Zielinski. Most of these 
are modern scholars, but not all modern 
scholars are undated (e.g., Rand, Hous- 
man). Curtius can be dated here only by 
checking the sparse bibliographical refer- 
ences, which provide the publication date 
of the translated Europdische Literatur und 
lateinisches Mittelalter. 

Few, if any, will, with the publisher, 
‘find this an invaluable work.’’ In its pres- 
ent form it is much too hurried and incon- 
stant. For example: Juvencus’ ‘“‘Evange- 
lorum Libri iv’ (p.47), ‘‘Evangelorum 
Libri” (p. 107), “Evangelorum libri LV” 
(p. 159): LV is obviously a misprint, Evan- 
gelorum obviously nat. Also, if the selection 
of entries is representative, the selection 
of information is not (e.g., Gregory of 
Tours and Geoffrey of Monmouth together 
share less print than Atto of Vercelli). 
Not an invaluable work, it is nonetheless 
valuable spadework. 

Roy ARTHUR SWANSON 

Indiana University 


The Saxon Poet’s Life of Charles the Great. 
Translated by Mary E. McKiwney. New 
York: Pageant Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. vi, 
118. $2.50 


HIDDEN AWAY IN libraries are numerous 
works of medieval Latin authors which 
deserve, through translation, to be made 
more widely known, and it is therefore al- 
ways gratifying when a translation of one 
of these appears, especially when done with 
the felicity and skill of the one here under 
review. Miss McKinney has rendered into 
excellent English prose this Life of Charles 
the Great, based upon Jaff*’s text of 1867. 
The original was written in Latin by an 
unknown Saxon poet three quarters of a 
century after the death of Charlemagne. 

The vita itself, according to Miss McKin- 
ney and others whom she quotes, adds 
little if anything to our knowledge of 


Charles the Great beyond what is found in 
Einhard and the annals. But the poem does 
reveal something of the personality of the 
author. As the authoress states in her Pref- 
ace, ‘‘He was a Saxon, a devout Catholic, 
and in a position to know the condition of 


the Church in his day. He felt an undying 
loyalty toward Charles the Great. He owed 
him his opportunity to embrace Christianity 
and to acquire whatever learning he pos- 
sessed. His greatest note of thankfulness 
was that Charles conquered the Saxons, his 
fathers, who were ignorant of both Christian 
and secular writings, and taught them the 
way of eternal life. The historical facts of 
the poem are based chiefly on Einhard’s 
accounts of Charles; but the manner of 
telling them, the philosophy and sentiments 
with which they are embellished, the two 
kinds of verse (hexameter and elegiac), and 
the combination of annales and vita have 
produced a Life of Charles the Great that 
is unique, sincere and deserving of some 
attention as a piece of Medieval literature.” 

The translation itself is done in a clear 
and fluid style. The highly poetic passages 
such as those coming at the beginnings of 
books, or in the expression of grave con- 
cern upon the anticipation of Charles’ death 
(pp. 80 f.), or in the poet’s praises to God for 
giving the people such a great ruler (pp. 86 
ff.), have been rendered in an elevated prose 
which conveys something of the poetry of 
the original. Miss Mchinney has been most 
successful in avoiding that common pitfall 
of the translator, a stilted and unnatural 
English. Only on occasion has she allowed 
the Latin idiom tc show through. Perhaps 
the most common and noticeable example 
is a too literal translation of superlatives, 
as ‘‘this very famous city,’’ “‘the very wide 
river,’’ ‘“‘the very prudent gen?ral.’’ 

Besides the translation there are included 
A Critical Comment by Later Scholars, 
Jaffé’s Introduction to The Saxon Poet’s 
Life of Charles the Great, and Notes. The 
book itself is an attractive little volume 
Misprints are few and hardly worth men- 
tioning. 

Miss McKinney is to be highly com- 
mended for making this medieval poem 
available to the English reader in such a 
delightful way. 

GRAYDON W. REGENOS 

Tulane University 


Andreae Fricii Modrevii Opera omnia: Vol 
II, Orationes; Vol. III, De ecclesia liber 
secundus. Edidit Castmirus KUMANIECKL 
Varsaviae: iussu Academiae Scientiarum 
Polonae, 1954-1955. Pp. 198, 358. Zl. 22, 31 


THE FIRST VOLUME of this edition contains 
Fricius’ major work, the De_ republica 
emendanda libri V, a treatise which, | ke 
Rousseau's Considérations, deals specific- 
ally with the government of Poland, but is 
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also a significant monument ot European 
political theory and, as such, interesting to 
every thoughtful reader. The present vol- 
umes, however, are for specialists in the 
history of Poland. The De ecclesia, written 
at a time (1556) when men could still hope 
that the unity of Christian Europe had not 
been irremediably shattered, will seem il- 
lusory and ot-ose to both Catholics and Prot- 
estants. Almost all of the Orationes urge 
that murder should be punished by death 
rather than imprisonment. Only the short 

Philalethes.’’ a courageous vindication of 
the rights of private property against gov- 
ernmental tyranny. is a living document 
today. 

Fricius writes the fluid Humanistic Latin 
for which the Poles were justly famous, and 
the appearance of this new edition of his 
works does honor to his native land. The 
editor has provided concise historical notes. 
He would have done well to identify a few 
ghost words that Fricius, misled by the im- 
perfect texts of his day, considered clas- 
sical. For example, to describe the political 
procedure which politicians call compromise 
and moralists call corruption, Fricius uses 
the noun numatio. This, of course, is not the 
mediaeval barbarism (which means 
“riches’’): the word was Ciceronian until 
Lambinus saw that it must be a corruption 
of nundinatio in Phil. 2. 45. 115. 

REVILO P. OLIVER 

University of Illinois 


BRIEF NOTICES 
Under this heading we shall, from time to 
time, call to the attention of our readers 
reprints, paperbacks, scholarly text-edi- 
tions, utilitarian translations and _ similar 
items which come into the Journal office, 
but do not receive a full review. 


The Culture of Ancient Egypt. By JouHn A. 
Witson. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press (Phoenix Books P11), 1956. 
Pp. v, 344; 32 pp. of illustr. Index. $1.75 
This is a paper-back re-issue of The 

Burden of Egypt, first published in 1951. 

A fascinating account of Egyptian life and 

i.story, with many illuminating quotations 

from ancient documents. 


Sources for the History of Greek Athletics. 
By RacHeL SarceNt Rosinson. Published 
(in photo-offset) by the Author, 338 Pro- 
basco Street, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. Pp. xii, 
289. Index. 

This is an expanded and revised version 
of the author’s pamphlet ‘The Story of 


Greek Athletics’’ (1927-1933). The new 
material includes chapters entitled The 
Legendary Origins of Games at Olympia, 
The Rise of Organized Athletics, and The 
Hellenistic Age, many new literary pas- 
sages, and some evidence from inscriptions 
and papyri. 


Life and Literature in the Roman Republic 
By TENNEY FRANK. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1956. Pp. 250. $1.50. 

Many of us will welcome the appearance 
of this book (originally published in 1930 
as Volume Seven of The Sather Classical 
Lectures) in this convenient paper-back 
form. An excellent reference book for Latin 
classrooms. 


Longus: Daphnis and Chloe. A new transla- 
tion by PauL Turner. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Inc. (The Penguin Classics L59). 
1956. Pp. 125: brief introduction and 
notes. $0.65. 

This new version reads a bit more 
smoothly than the earlier (1953) paper-back 
by Moses Hadas (Anchor Books A21, Three 
Greek Romances), but the latter gives 
more for your money, since it includes 
Xenophon of Ephesus and Dio’s Hunters 
of Euboea. 


Bede, A History of the English Church and 
People. A new translation by Leo SHERLEY- 
Price. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc 
(The Penguin Classics L42), 1955. Pp. 341; 
introduction and notes. $0.85. 

A notably less archaic version than the 
familiar Everyman’s and Loeb translations, 
though still dignified and by no means 
colloquial. 


Tacitus On Imperial Rome (The Annals). 
A new translation by MICHAEL GRANT. 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc. (The Pen- 
guin Classics L60), 1956. Pp. 447; intro- 
duction, notes, lists of rulers, key to 
technical terms, key to place-names, 10 
maps, 4 genealogical tables, Index of Per- 
sonal Names. $0.95. 

A good, usable version of Tacitus’ fas- 
cinating account of Tiberius, Claudius, and 
Nero. The style of the translation gives a 
somewhat choppier effect than the original, 
but otherwise seems very Tacitean. 


Aristotelis Fragmenta Selecta. Ed. W. D. 
Ross. Oxford and New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (OCT), 1956. Pp. x, 160; 
indices auctorum et nominum. 

Not a complete re-edition of everything 
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in Rose, this is still a valuable book, in- 
cluding most of Rose’s (1886) fragments 1- 
124, 139, 646-48, 658 (dialogues and logical 
works), 185-208 (philosophical works), 671- 
75 (verse), and a considerable number of 
items not in Rose. 


Aristotelis de Anima. Ed. W. D. Ross. Ox- 
ford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 110; index verborum. 
Another worthy member of the OCT 

series (Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 

Oxoniensis). The index is not complete, 

but lists most items of philosophical or 

content interest (without regard to gram- 
matical form). 


Aurelit Augustini Contra Academicos, De 
Beata Vita, necnon De Ordine libri. Ed. 
W. M. Green. Utrecht and Antwerp: 
Spectrum, 1955. Pp. 150. 

This is fascicle II in the series Stromata 
Patristica et Mediaevalia, and is a new 
text edition of three of the more commonly 
read shorter works of St. Augustine. 


An Introduction to Greek Verse Composi- 
tion. By ARTHUR SmwGwick and F. D. 
Morice. New York: Longmans, Green and 


FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR. 


Co. Pp. viii, 225, vocabulary. $3.75 

A reprint (the 19th) of an old standard 
(all copies having been destroyed by enemy 
action in 1940) which will, alas, have only 
a small sale in this country. 


A Classical Handbook for Sixth Fornis. By 
B. G. WurirlrELp. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1956. Pp. viii, 77. 12/6. 

A handy brief reference work designed 
to prepare scholarship candidates and the 
like for the trickier questions they may 
encounter in syntax, prosody, verse com- 
position, rhetoric, technical terminology, 
accentuation, and a variety of miscellane- 
ous topics in both Greek and Latin. Suitable, 
perhaps, for a few of our better Ph.D. 
candidates. 


Vergil, Prophet of Peace (With Some Ref- 
erence to Dante). By T. J. HAarnorr. 
A lecture delivered to The Virgil Society 
in London on April 28, 1956. Address the 
honorary secretary, Dr. A. J. Gossage, 
20 Leighton Gardens, Sanderstead, Sur- 
rey. Pp. 16. 

A brief paper of some interest to students 
of comparative literature. 














Latin with understanding . . . 
for today's boys and girls 


USING LATIN 1-Il- Ii 


BY JOHN F. GUMMERE AND ANNABEL HORN 


e Additional exercises, activities, ideas in the Teacher’s Guidebooks 


e Acomplete testing program to accompany all three texts 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
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